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For the Woman's Journal. 
SNOW SONNET. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 
O spotless guest of winter, from what deep 
Of purity dost thou thy mantle bring’ 
Broad is thy mission, for thy snowy wing 
Above all nature folds; thy white hands sweep 
In equal benison o'er all; they heap 
Both hill and hollow; o’er the woodland fling 
New foliage, delicate and light; till spring 
They cheer the garden where the roses sleep. 
Before thy coming earth seemed dark with flaws, 
But now thy generous kindness maketh rare 
The beautiful, and over blackness diaws 
Its own perfection, till all earth is fair. 
O teacher fair! so hast thou shown tu me 
The beaaty and the grace of charity. 








BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The readers of the WomAn’s JouRNAL 
may be interested ina letter on the above 
subject, addressed by me to the Philadel- 
phia American, It relates to a matter which 
has been more than once discussed in this 
journal, and which has a peculiar interest 
for all who are studying the condition of 
women inthis country. Nothing excites 
more solicitude among those who oppose 
the farther education and development of 
women than its supposed bearing on the 
physical vitality of the race; and it is im- 
possible wholly to separate the moral ques- 
tion from the physiological. 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Reading weekly, with much _ interest, 
your excellent periodical, I am led to call 
your attention to a questionable statement 
in your issue of November 5. In speaking 
of Mr. Freeman’s lectures, you say that in 
Massachusetts ‘‘the old East-Anglian stock 
is rapidly displaced by the Irish-Celtic and 
Canadian-French elements.” This is a mis- 
conception which was very common in 
Massachusetts itself a dozen years ago, and 
still prevails at a distance from this State. 
It was first thoroughly exploded by the 
foremost of our statisticians, Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, in an exhaustive paper on ‘‘Immi- 
gration,” in the Atlantic Monthiy for April, 
1872, in which he showed the fallacies on_ 
which the prevailing impression was based, 
and the very inadequate ground on which 
Schade, Kapp and others had proceeded. 
His conclusion is, in regard to our Irish 
population: ‘‘These Celts are very prone to 
marry, and their marriages are very pro- 
ductive; but it is yet doubtful whether their 
high birth-rate adds to the permanent popu- 
lation. Certainly, their mortality, especial- 
ly in infancy, is higher than that of Ameri- 
can families.” (Page 453.) He finally con- 
cludes that ‘‘the natural increase is at a 
lower rate in the foreign than in the Ameri- 
ican families.” (Page 468.) 

Another valuable statement by Dr. Jar- 
vis will be found in the American Journal 
of Social Science, No. ViL., pp. 238-4. A 
similar conclusion had been reached even 
eatlier, in the ‘‘Abstract of the Census of 
Massachusetts,” of 1865. The final state- 
ment there is that ‘‘the native element is 
constantly gaining in numbers, owing to the 
Telatively less mortality among those of 
early age.”’ (Page 296.) This, however, 
attracted less attention than the fuller in- 
vestigation of Dr. Jarvis. , 

The whole subject was again exhaustive - 
ly analyzed in a pamphlet of two hundred 
pages on the ‘‘Sanitary Condition of Bos- 
ton,” published in 1875, being the report of 
a medical commission appointed by the 
Board of Health of that city. This report, 
which bristles with statistics, was prepared 
by Thomas B. Curtis, M. D. The conclu- 
sion is that ‘‘our foreign population, though 
undoubtedly more prolific than the natives, 
still more surpasses the latter in mortality ;” 


and that ‘‘the sanitary condition of the na- 
tive population appears to be quite good, 
while our foreign population oo 
large numbers of a nationality (the Irish) 
which is conclusively shown to be excep- 
tionally liable to disease and death.” (Page 
26.) Dr. Curtis has further pointed out the 
origin of the former fallacy on the subject 
(1) in the fact that observers looked only at 
the birth-rate and not also at the death-rate, 
and (2) in the fact that a comparison has 
been unjustly made between the birth-rates 
of a native population, comprising all ex- 
tremes of age, and an immigrant population 
a generally arrives here in the prime of 
ife. ‘ 

I have not the time, or, perhaps, the abil- 
ity, to go farther into the discussion of this 
subject, but would simply refer you to the 
very important authorities that I have 
named. It is certain that since these more 
thorough investigations the local alarm has 
substantially ceased, and there is a pretty 
— acquiescence in the conclusions of 

r. Jarvis and Dr. Curtis. 

I have myself no jealousy of the foreign 
element among us, and am inclined to look 
favorably upon a mixture of races; but this 
is a question of fact, not of preference. If 
there is anything unquestionable in the so- 
cial condition of Massachusetts, it is the 
still continued vitality and vigor, mental 
and physical, of the very oldest Pilgrim and 
Puritan families. Very few of the con- 
spicuous early names have disappeared; al- 
most all are now represented by numerous 
and influential families of descendants. 
The physiological problem which presses 
upon us does not so much relate to the Eng- 
lish stock, which is now well acclimated, 
as to the more recently arrived ‘‘Irish-Cel- 
tic,” as you term it,—a race which, with 
all its great fertility and its many valuable 
qualities, manifests in the second genera- 
tion an alarming liability to disease. As 
for the German and French-Canadian ele- 
ments, the one is as yet too small among 
us, and.the other too migratory, to form 
an important element in the problem. 


T. W. H. 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 9, 1881. 

My attention has been called, since writ- 
ing the above, to some farther statistics 
compiled by Dr. Edward Jarvis from Eu- 
ropean “‘life-tables” and other authorities, 
and published in the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health for 1874 under 
the title of ‘‘The Political Economy of 
Health.” (pp. 335-390). 

It appears from these statistics that the 
average Norwegian life is a little longer 
than the average of lifein the United States; 
but that the average Irish life is very much 
shorter than either. Out of 10,000 persons 
born in Norway, 7415 reach the age of twen- 
ty, and 3487 live until seventy, this age be- 
ing taken to represent the end of the work- 
ing period of life. Out of 10,000 born in 
the United States, 6543 live to be twenty 
and 2557 to be seventy. Out of the same 
number born in Ireland only 4855 reach 
twenty and 861 reach seventy. The aver- 
age ‘‘working period”—that is, the portion 
of life enjoyed between the two ages just 
named—is among natives of Norway 39.61 
years; among natives of the United States 
37.46 years; and among natives of Ireland 
28.88 years. In other words the Norwegian 
at twenty has before him a probable work- 
ing life thirty seven per cent. greater than 
that of the Irishman, and when he emi- 
grates to this country, he adds so much 
more to the productive force of our people 
than the Celt. These are the conclusions 
of Dr. Jarvis, based upon the life-tables 
collected for a wholly different purpose; 
and they go to the same point made in my 
letter above reprinted,—namely, that the 
source of physiological anxiety among us 
is to be found rather in the imported Irish 
stock than in the Americanized English. 

7. W. #. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


EpiTor JoURNAL:—I am in doubt as to the 
best manner of treating the subject of Wo- 
man Suffrage as it exists in Utah before 
your readers, so as not to be misunderstood. 
If one writes in opposition to Suffrage in 
Utah, the impression gets abroad that the 
writer is opposed to the principle of Wo- 
man Suffrage. in my own case I wish it to 
be distinctly understood that this 1s not so. 
For twenty-five years, or ever since 1 was 
old enough to have an independent opinion, 
I have been an advocate of equal rights, ir- 
respective of race, color or sex. But my 
long residence in Utah, and an impartial 
observation of the manner in which elec- 
tions are conducted under the supervision 
of the priesthood, have convinced me that 
the right of Suffrage here amounts to noth- 
ing, either for men or women. 

The status of vuters in Utah, whether 
they be men or women, cannot be under- 
stood outside of the Territory, without a 
previous knowledge of the absolute tempo- 
ral power of the Mormon priesthood. Brig- 
ham Young, up to the day of his death, 
claimed the right to ‘‘dictate to his people 





in all things, both temporal and spiritual,” 





(I quote his own words), and this right was 
admitted by his followers. 
Young’s successors claim and exercise the 
same ‘‘divine right,” and woe be to the pre- 
sumptuous mortal who dares dispute it, 
whether in the matter of voting or anything 
else. 

It is well known by this time that there is 
no such thing asa secret ballot in Utah. 
Every ticket brought to the polls is num- 
bered by the person who receives it, and a 
corresponding number is set down opposite 
the voter’s name, so that there is no possi- 
bility of voting the wrong ticket without 
having the fact come to the knowledge of 
the priesthood. Do your readers ask what 
is the consequence of voting the wrong 
ticket? In the first place the rebellious 
saint, male or female, who votes in opposi- 
tion to counsel, runs the risk of eternal 
damnation, and in the second place a tem- 
poral penalty in the shape of business and 
social proscription speedily overtakes the 
offender. In the good old times, before the 
liberties of the saints were interfered with 
in any way by the government, men and 
women who disobeyed counsel were de- 
livered over to the tender mercies of the 
Danites, but at present those who vote the 
Gentile ticket are only punished by the loss 
of employment and friends. With the ma- 
jority of the people, however, the fear of 
temporal penalties has less weight than the 
assurance that they will forfeit their souls 
by disobedience. A woman who votes the 
wrong ticket on election day runs a double 
risk, for beside opposing the priesthood she 
disobeys her husband, who, according to 
the Mormon creed, holds her salvation in his 
hands. 

It seems incredible that in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, and in the heart 
of the freest and most enlightened country 
under the sun, a woman can be brought to 
submit meekly to the most outrageous 
tyranny, because she believes that her tyrant 
is also her Saviour, who can shut the gates of 
heaven against her if she displeases him. It 
is a fact, however, and not one woman 
alone, but thousands of women herein Utah 
have become the abject slaves of the men 
who are to save them and raise them up in 
the last day. 

‘‘Christ is the Saviour of man; man isthe 
Saviour of woman.” 

That is the Mormon creed in a nutshell, 
and it is the keystone of polygamy and all 
the degradation of woman which it involves. 
It explains also why Utah is the last place 
in the world to which we should look for a 
fair test of Woman Suffrage. 

It may be asked what induced the men of 
Utah to give the right of Suffrage to the in- 
ferior beings whom they can save or damn 
at pleasure. The action of the saints in 
this particular has a precedent in that of 
Southern statesmen of the past century, who 
made their human chattels count in estima- 
ting the basis of the representation to which 
their States were entitled in Congress. 
When the great mineral wealth of Utah was 
first published to the world, the Gentiles 
came into the Territory in such numbers 
that the Mormon prophet feared they would 
soon be able to out-vote the saints. It was 
this fear which induced the Utah Legisla- 
ture to pass an act giving the right of Suf- 
frage to women, The Gentile emigrants at 
that time were chiefly men, and as the im- 
mediate effect of the Woman Suffrage act 
was to double the Mormon vote, the proph- 
et congratulated himself upon having 
made his throne secure for another decade 
at least. 

A couple of incidents which serve to 
show how we conduct elections under this 
act may not be out of place. A Gentile of 
my acquaintance relates the following ex- 
perience: 

‘‘As L entered the City Hall for the pur- 
pose of voting the Liberal ticket, I over- 
heard a Mormon elder remarking to a com- 
panion, ‘I have voted ali my wives to-day, 
and I would have voted my mulestoo if I 
could.’ . .. 1 turned away without de- 
positing the ticket I held in my hand. I 
could not vote against mules.” 

Mrs. H——, a personal friend of mine, 
came to Utah a devout Mormon, but her 
husband married her servant girl soon after 
they were settled in Salt Lake, and the do- 
mestic unpleasantness which ensued, not 
only weakened her faith in Mormonism, 
but caused her to rebel against the priest- 
hood—the ruling power inthe Territory. 
When the Gentiles became strong enough 
to form the nucleus of a political party she 
thought that the first step toward freedom 
would be to vote the Liberal ticket, but 
when she presented herself at the polls with 
the obnoxious piece of paper in her hand, 
the presiding officer exclaimed: 

“You have made a mistake, sister H——. 
That is a Gentile ticket.” 


Brigham 





‘‘No mistake at all,’’ was the reply. ‘‘It 
is the ticket that I intend to vote.” 

“You can’t vote that ticket here,” said 
the incorruptible official. 

Three days thereafter, sister H. was sum- 
moned before the authorities of the church 
for trial, excommunicated, and ‘‘delivered 
over to the buffetings of Satan.” 

Mrs. A. 8. Pappock. 

Salt Lake, Nov. 18, 1881. 
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A FREE READING ROOM. 





The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union at 157 Tremont street. Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, president, Miss M. Chamberlin, secre- 
tary, offers to women a free reading room, 
also various educational and other privileges. 
Its rooms are open day and evening. All 
women will find there a friendly weicome, 
and opportunities for pleasant social inter- 
course. Arrangements are now being made 
for winter classes. Reports of the- past 
year’s work can be obtained at the rooms. 
The union isin need of money to carry 
onits work, and the directors are making a 
public appeal for pecuniary aid, hoping that 
the open-handed generosity which has done 
so much for Boston’s institutions for young 
men will be extended towards this similar 
institution for women. 


++ 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

[An occasional correspondent, a lady, 
writes us from England, under date of Oc- 
tober 24, 1881:] 

DEAR JOURNAL:—A late experience of 
mine may interest you, as showing the use 
of a vote in practical life. 

The ‘‘councilmen” of the town where I 
reside are to be chosen on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, for a period of three years. These 
councilmen have the chief management of 
the affairs of the town. They determine 
the amount of local taxation, and the man- 
ner of its expenditure. They appoint the 
medical offiogr of health, the superintend- 
ent of police, and assess the money requir- 
ed by the guardian of the poor. They are, 
in short, chiefly responsible for the health, 
the good order, andthe general condition 
ofthetown. ~ 

A certain number of the town council re- 
tire every year, and the representative of 
my parish is one whose term expires in 1881. 
Sometimes, by a quiet semi-private arrange- 
ment, in order to avoid expense, no contest 
takes place and the retiring members are 
reélected without the attention of the tax- 
payers being generally called to the matter. 
But this year there is to bea public election. 
and I am sorry to say, it is to take place on 
political grounds. That is to say, it is to 
be a contest between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives; not a choice of the best man to man- 
age town affairs as the primary considera- 
tion, and general political opinions as a sec- 
ondary one. 

The contest is, therefore, very bitter, and 
one of the candidates called on me as a 
householder, to solicit my vote. a 

I at once seized the opportunity for usin 
a little influence in right directions. Feel- 
ing my way very caatiously, I proceeded 
to draw out the opinions of my visitor on 
the right methods of governing a town; on 
the sanitary arrangements needed for pleas- 
antness and convenience; or the promotion 
of the special industries of the place; on 
the mischief of speculation and corruption; 
on the care of the poor, and—very gradual- 
ly and feeling my way—on vice and the 
way of checking it. In short, I led my 
visitor on to think of things he had never 
thought of before, in which he became much 
interested, and about which, as he frankly 
told me, he had never thought much, and 
had certainly never conversed with a lady. 

The striking point in the whole matter 
was his willingness to talk and hear, his 
open mind. For he wanted my vote, and 
was therefore disposed to welcome sugges- 
tions instead of repelling them. I do not 
for a moment suppose that I have convert- 
ed my visitor to all my opinions, but I do 
know that the conversation was beneficial, 
and that I aroused friendly thought. 

Of course I did not promise my vote; that 
would be illegal; but I intend to give it, 
and hope to take two lady neighbors with 
me, although I do not agree with my candi- 
date on questions of general politics. 

Ihave thought this little incident might 
interest you; not because I believe that wo- 
men as women are sure to vote wisely; on 
the contrary I know women householders 
who will vote simply for those who will 
promise to diminish taxation. But the in- 
cident shows the power of influence which 
does exist in a vote, and the good use that 
may be made of it by conscientious men 
and women. E. B. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Frances E. WILLARD is taking a 
few weeks of rest in the home of Mrs. Han- 
nah Whitall Smith, in Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Mary A. LiveRMorRE has a series 
of lectures extending to the first of April, 
broken only by the Christmas holidays. 


Mrs, C. M. SEVERANCE gave a most de- 
lightful afternoon lately to the Women’s 
Club in Lynn, telling of silk culture in Cal- 
ifornia. 


Mrs. R. G. Peters, of Manistee, Mich., 
it is said, is building, at an expense of $15,- 
000, a hall which she will present to the 
Woman Suffragists. 


Mrs. H. F, Durant, at a recent meeting 
of the trustees of Wellesley College, was 
elected treasurer to fillthe vacancy caused 
by the death of her husband. 


Mrs. Burton, the widow of John Hill 
Burton, is about to issue an édition de luxe 
of ‘‘The Book Hunter,” which has been 
many years out of print, and brings a high 
price. , 


Mrs. Marcaret W. CAMPBELL will be- 
gin a series of Suffrage meetings in Worces- 
ter county, in this State, in the second week 
in January. She will endeavor to reach 
places where little work has hitherto been 
done. 


Mrs. Bayarp TAyLor is having a monu- 
ment erected at Longwood, Pa., in memory 
of her husband. It is in the shape of a cir- 
cular Greek altar, and bears on the top a 
lamp with a flame; on the round is a bronze 
bas-relief portrait. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, the president of the 
American Society of the Red Cross, to 
which office she was appointed by the late 
President Garfield, is doing a noble work in 
spreading the principles and increasing the 
membership of the society. , 


Rev. E. E. Barruert preached accept- 
ably for Rev. Mrs. Hanaford, in Jersey 
City, on Sunday, Sept. 27. _ Miss Bartlett 
is at present the successful pastor of the 
Universalist church, at Geneva, N. Y. She 
is a graduate of Canton Theological School. 


Miss BELLE BortsrorD, another pupil of 
Mr. Julius Eichberg, Boston’s well known 
violin teacher, has passed a successful com- 
petitive examination abroad, this time to 
enter the Conservatory of Paris. Miss 
Botsford was one of twelve successful can- 
didates among one hundred and twenty- 


Miss HELEN Taytor, of the London 
school board, has become a member of Miss 
Parnell’s new organization, the Political 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, which cares for the 
families of prisoners arrestec under the co- 
ercion act. The government are said to be 
greatly perplexed to know how to deal 
with the Ladies’ Land League. 


Tue Princess BEATRICE, of England,has 
just published what she calls a ‘‘birthday 
book.” It consists of twelve tastefully ar- 
ranged groups and garlands suitable to the 
months they represent, with appropriate 
quotations from the poets. The illustra- 
tions are her Royal Highness’s own de- 
signs, and are said to be wortby of praise. 


Mrs. A. A. F. JOHNSTON, principal of 
the ladies’ department at Oberlin, has gone 
to Europe in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin, of Cleveland. Mrs. Johnston ex- 
pects to travel in Greece and in other Med- 
iterranean countries;during the winter, and 
proceed northward as the warm weather re- 
turns. She is in need of rest and change. 
The best wishes of a host of friends will go 
with her. 


Miss A. A. Woopwarp (Auber Forestier 
gave great satisfaction in Jersey City, recent- 
ly, by an evening of her Norway music and 
song. She was assisted ably by Mrs. Louise 
Gage Courtney and a fine quartette of male 
voices. Her flying fiagers and pleasant and 
instructive speech created great enthusiasm 
for Norse melodies, and her ‘‘Norway Mu- 
sic Album” is now on. many New Jersey 
pianos, a pleasant reminder of herself and 
Ole Bull.” 


Miss Harriet Hosmer, as well as Miss 
Robbins, took her first lesson in drawing 
from the late Nathaniel C. Peabody, who, 
since 1845 (until his death a few months 
since), kept the homceopuathic pharmacy on 
West and other streets in thiscity. Mr. 
Peabody was a brother to Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, also to Mrs. Horace Mann and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne—a gifted man, 
of retiring disposition, well versed in chem- 
istry and kindred subjects. For years past 
he resided at Concord, Mass., Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody making her home with him. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
*“Tga FUROR BREVIS EST.” 








BY ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 
“Tra furor brevis est.” 

Herbert Fay was of ‘‘the best;"’ 
Aristocratic, curling hair: 
Rich and stylish; jaunty air; 
College-bred, he Latin sported 
To pretty school girls whom he courted. 
Did maiden frown whose lip he pressed? 


Dashing, 

On he went in freedom’s way, 
Like the flashing meadow stream, 
"Mid grass and daisies seen to gleam, 
Till some deep lake in mazy woods 
Gathers in its rambling floods. 


Amy Leejwas bright and small, 

Very quiet, loved by all. 

More deep than most and more sedate, 

Amy Lee was Herbert's fate. 

One holiday they strolled together 

Through flowery lanes, in coarming weather, 
“That bee,’ said Herbert, ‘‘ree, he sips 

His honey sweet from fragrant lips!" 

While Amy looked, on bee intent, 

Herbert above her own lips bent. 

Fragrant lips burst open quick, 

With thorny words his heart to prick, — 

One word English, Latin three: 
“Herbert, noli me tangere/” 

Herbert, taken by surprise, 

Gazed at earth and then at skies. 

Amy ’cute, as if in play, 

Plucked the daisies by the way. 

Just to make the sting complete, 

Herbert walked that night down street, 

And saw the doctor past him stroll 

With daisies in his button-hole. 


Restlese, wrathful, Herbert Fay 

Called at Amy’s the next day. 
“Amy dear” was moulding bread; 
“Would her father do instead ?”” 
“Should father ask him in to tea?’’ 

Amy said, ‘Oh, certainly!” 

Then poured the tea for each in turn, 

Her white hands glancing ‘cross the urn. 

Herbert after tea would stay. 

Cautious Amy led the way 

To open porch, upon pretense 

Of watching brothers flip their pence. 
“Odds or ends”—did Herbert care? 

He cast his all for Amy there, 

And reckoned never more *twould be: 
“Herbert, noli me tangere!”’ 

And yet, in spite of diamond ring, 

She oft these words at him would fling. 

The proud day fixed, fond Herbert said 

Soon all his interest should be paid. 

With comic grace replied Miss Lee, 
**Herbert, no-li—don’t touch me!"’ 


’T was trifling, yes! and some there'll be 

Who'll say there’s too much ftangere. 

Our Amy’s grant the higher way; 

As men progress, let them not say, 

When they have done what maids detest, 
“Ira furor brevis est/”” 

Howe’er it be, this one hint more 

May make us spell our lessons o'er. 

Young Amy Fay, in beauty’s morn, 

Bold love refused with righteous scorn. 

Her father told of it with zest; 

Her mother sighed, ‘‘Ah, yes! *twas best! 
“But—had I done so, don’t you see, 

They’d call me now ‘old Amy Lee’!”’ 





* Anger is a brief madness. 


THE NOBLY BORN. 


Who counts himself as nobly born 

Is noble in despite of place, 

And honors are but brands to one 

Who wears them not with nature’s grace, 


The prince may sit with clown orchurl, 
Nor feel his state disgraced thereby; 
But he who has but small esteem 
Husbands that little carefully. 


Then, be thou peasant, be thon peer, 
Count it still more thou art thine own; 
Stand on a larger heraldry 

Than that of nation or of zone. 


What though not bid to knightly halls? 
Those halls have missed a courtly guest; 
That mansion is not privileged 

Which is not open to the best. 


Give honor due when custom asks, 
Nor wrangle for this lesser claim; 
It is not to be destitute, 

To have the thing without the name 


Then, dost thou come of gentle blood, 
Disgrace not thy good company; 

If lowly born, so bear thyself 

That gentle blood may come of thee. 
Strive not with pain to scale the beight 
Of some fair garden’s petty walf, 

But scale the open mountain side, 
Whose summit rises over all. 











For the Woman's Journal. 


DISAPPOINTED. 


BY MRS. R. D. BLAISDELL. 

Mrs. Rolf glanced complacently over her 
tea table, and well she might, for it was 
pretty and wholesome enough to please the 
most fastidious. ‘‘Richard will be sure to 
say something pleasant,” she thought. She 
felt that 1t had been a long time since he 
had remembered that he had a wife depend- 
ent on him for “‘the small, sweet courtesies 
of life.” She had hurried her tea that she 
might walk to the gate to meet him, but he 
did not seem to appreciate her effort, and 
she might as well have rested her aching 
feet. 

**How cool and easy you women seem to 
take life,” he said. ‘‘I wish I could have 
as easy a time of it.” From his tone you 
might have thought that it was he who had 
not rested five minutes all cay, and had been 
up with a sick child half the night. His 
wife took his arm, but he did not notice it. 

“I do wish you would not wear those hor- 
rid old calicoes, Nell! They look so out- 
landish. There is Harry crying again. 
Seems to me he keeps it up day and night. 
I like a_little peace when I come home. 





Lucky for you that I don’t go to the saloons 
like some men!” 

“Well, itis just as lucky for you that I 
do not get drunk like some women,” said 
Mrs. Rolf, as she took the crying child. 

‘He fell and bumped his head on the 
sofa,” said young Nora. She had been play- 
ing with the little fellow, who was not firm 
on his feet yet, although he had been crowd- 
ed out of his place as ‘‘the baby,” by wee 
Jessie. ‘‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth,” he was soon ready for supper, and 
as cheerful as if nothing had happened. 

Mr. Rolf looked at the tea table with a 
dissatisfied air. 

“Why don’t we have dried beef any 
more?” he said. 

‘I thought you were tired of that and 
would like a change, so I gota tongue. I 
am sure you will like it, if y.u only try it; 
but I will get you the beef.” 

“Oh, don’t take the trouble,” he said, as 
she went into the pantry. ‘‘It does not mat- 
ter what I eat.” 

The wife, who was also cook and waiter, 
brought a plate of nicely shaved beef, but he 
did not taste it, while he ate heartily of the 
tongue. 

“Il saw Mrs. Baldwin to-day,” he said, as 
he took a third slice and his wife handed 
him his second cup of tea. ‘It is wonderful 
how she keeps her good looks! She does 
not look a day older than she did ten years 
ago!” 

“They say Mr. Baldwin is very careful of 
her,” said Mrs. Rolf, who looked at least 
two years older now than when she met her 
husband at the gate a few minutes before. 
‘‘He never lets her have any care of, the 
children nights, but gets up himself if they 
need anything, and he does all the market- 
ing and saves her in every way. He is very 
proud of her, they say, and tries to preserve 
her good looks,” 

‘Well, she is a womaz to be proud of,” 
said the thoughtless husband, in a tone 
which implied that he knew of no other 
woman half so deserving. 

He buttered his excellent homemade 
bread in silence, evidently thinking of the 
handsome, well-dressed woman, who had 
left her children of three and five years old 
with the girl, and who dressed and went 
out shopping as leisurely as if she had not a 
care in the world. Her delicate silk was 
very becoming. The white hat, with its 
costly lace and plumes, set off her pretty 
face to advantage, and the dainty accesso- 
ries of her toilet indicated a well-filled purse 
as well as good taste. 

“Ido wish, Nell, that you would take 
more pains to fix up. Iam fairly ashamed 
to have you come into the store.” 

“1 will try and not shame you again,” she 
said, as her face flushed hotly, ‘‘but you 
know, Richard, that there is a great differ- 
ence between the Baldwins’ circumstances 
and ours. She keeps a girl to do her work, 
and hires most of her sewing done, and has 
only two children, while I have four; and 
these little ones who have to be taken up so 
often are pretty hard on my fixing up much, 
for they do spoil one’s clothes dreadfully. 
I do my own-work and see to the children. 
I do not know when I should wear nice 
clothes, if I had ever so many, especially as 
I never go on fashionable shoppings, to 
dawdle around whole afternoons pricing 
things that I never think of buying. When 
I must have something from the store, I 
slip into my duster and go after it, and 
then come home and goto work again. I 
am always tidy, at least, and, for a woman 
who does all her own work, that is consid- 
erable.” 

‘Well, you did not seem so very much 
fatigued when you came humming down to 
the gate. But 1 suppose you’re just about 
gone,” and there was a positive sneer in his 
tones now. “I wish you could manage as 
mother does. It seems to me that when I 
have to work so hard for you dnd the chil- 
dren, you need not grumble about your lit- 
tle work.” 

“Did you ever hear me complain of my 
work? I think I ought to doit, and Iam 
glad that I can; but it does not seem right 
for you to expect meto dress as well as 
those who have nothing to do. 1 cannot 
get my work all done up in the morning, 
for I have to see to the children al) the time, 
and there is tea to get, and the dishes to 
wash, and after that the children are to be 
bathed and put to bed. Iam sure that my 
dress is suitable for such work.” 

“I should think Mrs, Stonar had as much 
work as you ave, yet I never see her dress- 
ed so plainly.” 

“Oh dear,no,the poor thing would have a 
fit if she ever had to wear a plain calico. L 
was there yesterday at their tea time, and 
she looked like a ghost, and could hardly 
breathe for the awful pain in her side. But 
she had made three kinds of cake, two pies, 
a gallon of preserves, and had swept her 
house from top to bottom. Her hair was 
curled and frizzed and puffed, and she had 
on her percale dress, all ruffled and fluted, 
which she said she worked at the day be- 
fore until she was ready to drop. Her face 
was powdered, and her rings sparkled, and, 
if she had not groaned so with the pain, you 
might have enjoyed looking at her. But if 
I did as shé does you’d call me—well, any- 
thing except smart. Mr. Stonar went into 
the pantry and picked up his supper and 





gave the children enough preserves and 
cake to make them all sick. No wonder 
they are peevish and ailing all the time. 
Thcn he went for the doctor, who said she 
was tired out, and very delicate, and needed 
rest; but she has been making her Grace a 
dress to-day, and the tucks and puffs and 
ruffles are a sight to behold. I say she 
ought to dress less, and live more plainly, 
and then she would not have to work so 
hard. They owe the doctor over a hundred 
dollars now, and I guess you wouldn’t like 
that very well, would you?” 

‘*Well, who cares what Mrs. Stonar does 
anyway? Doesn’t that extratart belong to 
me?” 

‘“l’hey are excellent, are they not?” said 
Mrs. Rolf, as she passed the plate. 

“Oh, they'll do, but they don’t amount to 
much. I should think you could use your 
time better than in making such fooleries. 
Jelly costs something, too, when fruit is so 
high, and my mother never made any such 
nonsense.” 

He had eaten the last crumb of the deli- 
cate morsel, and looked at the plate as if he 
wished there were another. 

“Well, don’t let the extravagance worry 
you,” said his wife. ‘‘The paste was a bit 
left from the pie I made for dinner, and the 
parings of the apples that I cooked for 
sauce made the jelly. Your mother would 
have thrown the parings to the pigs, and 
spoiled the children’s appetites for supper 
with the paste. I made them into a pretty 
dish for the table, and I guess they found 
a ready market.” 

‘*Please make some more; they are so 
good, mamma,” said Nora. But do you 
wonder that Mrs. Rolf did not feel, just 
then, as if she would? 

‘‘Well, I hope you will have something 
more interesting than your neigbbors to 
talk about, when I come again,” was the 
parting salute of the husband, as he put on 
his hat and left for business. 

Mrs. Rolf went about her work, realizing 
fully how tired she was. She had been 
working hard all day, and, tired and weak, 
had so longed for some token of her hus- 
band’s affection that when he departed with- 
out a single tender word, she was disap- 
pointed and cast down. Perhaps he did 
love her, but he had been thoughtless, rude, 
even cruel to her. She washed up her sup 
per dishes, set her bread for tomorrow’s 
baking, covered her jarof sauce carefully 
and carried it down cellar, and brought up 
her potatoes and pared them for break- 
fast. It seemed asif a band of iron com- 
pressed her head, it ached so; and her heart 
throbbed so painfully that many times her 
hand pressed her side as if to still its beat- 
ing. ‘‘A good cry” might have relieved 
her somewhat, but she was too considerate 
for her children to indulge herself in that 
way. There is nothing more depressing to 
the spirits of the little ones than to see 
mother cry. They were all bathed and pre- 
pared for bed, when observing, thoughtful 
little Nora said, ‘‘We do not need any song 
to-night, mamma.” But Robbie, two years 
younger, declared that he could not sleep at 
all unless mamma sang a song. So she 
sang the accustomed songs, Robbie’s favor- 
ites, and Harry’s Babyland, while sympa- 
thetic Nora stood by her side with an arm 
around her neck. That warm little arm 
was far more comforting to the lonely 
mother than the finest laces could ever have 
been. Then the children, all sweet and 
clean and good tempered, were put into 
their well-aired beds, and Mrs. Rolf sat in 
a room near them to sew until her husband 
came home. Now she could think; but her 
thoughts were not pleasant. She did not 
fear that her husband would come home 
drunk to abuse her with blows and curses, 
but it seemed as if his cold unloving ways 
were almost as hard to bear. She under- 
stood now why Mrs. Long loved and lived 
with her husband, notwithstanding his 
drunken ill-usage. A few days before, he had 
beaten her dreadfully, but she said to her 
sympathizing friends, ‘It was not John 
that did it; it was whiskey. He never says 
a cross word when not in drink, but says I 
am the one woman in all the world for him. 
So I'll never leave him, for perhaps he will 
reform. If there were no saloons he would 
bring me fewer blows and more money ” 

“IT could almost bear the blows for the 
sake of the love,” thought Mrs. Rolf; and 
now the stitches were lost in a flood of tears. 

God pity the woman, and let no tempta- 
tion come near her now. It is in such 
times of desolation and bitterness of spirit 
that many start on the downward road, 
from which it isso hard to turn back. A 
little praise, a little appreciation of her work, 
a tender word, would be so grateful to her, 
that she might accept as genuine the basest 
counterfeit of friendship, and follow some 
Will-o’-the-wisp to destruction. 

Manchester, Iowa. 
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DEMARK’S WIFE. 


Of course every one knows the mercantile 
house of Demark & Co. Singlemann and I 
were the Co. and Demark—well, of course, 
he was Demark. 

Demark and Singlemann had roomed to- 
gether when they were boys and young 
men. Then Demark got married, and Sin- 
glemann took the rooms he has now. 








*‘Singlemann, old fellow,” I said, when we 
sat alone in the counting-room after the 
store was closed Christmas eve, “I have a 
turkey which I want help on tomorrow. 
Come down to dinner.” 

“To late, my boy; I just promised De- 
mark to go with him tomorrow. His wife 
particularly requested it, and so I didn’t like 
to refuse, you know.” 

“Oh, of course not. Very nice little wo- 
man, Demark’s wife is.” 

“What!” said Singlemann, so fiercely and 
sharply that I was quite startled. 

‘I said Mrs. Demark was rather a fine 
lady.” 

*‘Certainly! certainly!” said Singlemann, 
looking somewhat abashed. Then, after a 
pause, he said: 

“I didn’t exactly catch what you said at 
first.” 

The fire was slowly smouldering in the 
grate, and the shutters were closed. I pok- 
ed up the coals and remarked that it looked 
a little like snow outside. 

“I always feel a little queer and nervous 
on Christmas eve,’’ said Singlemann, evi- 
dently thinking about his abrupt ejaculation 
a few minutes before, and not heeding what 
l said; ‘‘you mustn’t mind me.” 

‘*What’s the matter, Singlemann?” said I. 

*‘Didn’t I ever tell you about it?” said he. 

“No.” 

“If I hadn’t acted like a fool,” he replied 
harshly, speaking more to himself than to 
me, ‘‘it might have been different now.” 

I presumed that it would and so didn’t 
contradict him. 

“I thought you knew how near I came to 
getting married once,”’ he said, with an at- 
tempt at a laugh. The laugh wouldn't 
come and so he took the poker from me and 
vengefully poked the fire. 

‘‘When I used to clerk here, you know, 
Demark and I roomed away out on Wood- 
ward avenue. I thought it was nearly out 
in the interior of Michigan then, but it’s 
different now. Every morning as I came 
down the avenue I met a young girl. There 
were no street cars then, and besides if there 
had been—well, we practised economy, you 
know—that’s why we boarded away out 
there in the country—but that girl—I didn’t 
notice her very much at first, and Demark, 
he never noticed her at all. We both came 
down together. Demark was always think- 
ing of business, he was—have a cigar? 
Listening is dry work; smoke ard make it 
dryer.” 

“Why, Singlemann, you know! never 
smoke; go on.” 

“I told you I was queer to-night. Did 
you ever notice how wrapped up Demark 
is in business? Business will be the conver- 
sation over the turkey tomorrow. IL tell 
you, young men now-a-days—”’ 

‘‘How about the girl?” 

“Oh, yes—she always dressed plainly, 
but you ought to have seen her. I tell you, 
John, young ladies now-a-days think of 
nothing but dress, and yet with all their 
silks and feathers—”’ 

“I know; Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like your Woodward avenue 
belle—in plain clothes.” 

He poked the fire for nearly two minutes, 
and I began to fear that | had figuratively 
put my foot into it and lost my story. 

‘I think any one must have fallen in love 
with her, but I could never get Demark to 
see. I never cared for any one before or 
since. I was completely—but what's the 
use talking of that? I met her every mornt 
ing. She always looked straight ahead and 
never seemed to know that she passed the 
same two fellows every day. Where did 
she live? What did she do? One night in 
December as I came up late from the store 
I was astonished to see my young lady—I 
call her mine—standing at a desk in a 
counting room. Her hat and cloak were 
flung on the desk beside her and she was 
evidently just ready to leave. The loveliest 
little frown was on her brow, and the fig 
ures evidently wouldn’t add up right. The 
lamp-light shone on her face and it never 
looked so handsome before. I stood before 
the window and gazed there in rapt admir- 
ation, and, I may say, adoration. I tell 
you, John, I don’t believe that people now- 
a-days know what it is—” 

‘Well, did she come out?” 

“Of course she did,” said Singlemann a 
little crossly, ‘‘and equally of course I fol- 
lowed her at a distance, and saw where she 
lived. She walked straight on and did not 
seem a bit afraid. She seemed to set her 
lips closely together, drew her cloak around 
her and walked swiftly to her destination. 
Several times 1 determined to speak to her, 
but had neither courage nor excuse. ‘De- 
mark,’ said I, when‘). reached my room, 
‘wake up,’ and I shook—” 

“Singlemann,” said I, ‘‘I am not Demark. 
There is no use in shaking me.” 

“I beg your pardon,” continued Single- 
mann, releasing his grip on my shoulder. 
“Tam saying, though what interest can you 
have—” 

‘‘Now, don’t fly off on a tangent in that 
manner. Of course I want to know how it 
turned out. What did you say to Demark?” 

“Nothing that night. You can’t wake 
Demark when he once gets asleep. Why, 
one time when we were boarding down on 
Jefferson avenue a fire broke out about two 
o’clock inthe morning and I—” 





“Singlemanp, do you remember that I 
know the whole particulars of that failure?” 

“Of course you do. Well, all the way 
down to the store where she worked, De- 
mark was saying what a mean thing it was 
for two young men to conspire to frighten 
the life out of a girl on the dark streets of 
acity. We got there at last, and she was 
at her desk. Ah! John, when I picture how 
she stood there—but that’s no matter. I 
thought she would never come out—it 
seemed ages. I never could have stood it, 
only it keptall my atjention gettung Demark 
to stick to his promise, for he wanted to 
back out now that we were at the spot, 
You know Demark is the very soul of hon- 
or. Why, when Beat & Embezzle failed, 
you know, we needn’t have paid‘a cent, for 
they held no—’”’ 

‘*Well, but about this gir!?” 

“Oh, yes; next morning I unfolded my 
plan to Demark. It was the day before 
Christmas. I told him all about my dis- 
covery of where she was employed. Now,” 
said I, ‘‘she’s anxious to get the accounts 
straightened out before the end of the 
year.” 

“Evidently,” said Demark. 

‘Well, very likely she’ll be there late to- 
night. Now, we’ll follow her—you on the 
opposite side ef the street and I on the same 
side she is—and you cross over and speak 
to her and try to make her take your arm; 
then she’ll scream, and I’ll rush up and res- 
cue her, and of course see her home and 
get acquainted.” 

‘Rather an ancient device,” I remarked. 

‘Perhaps it is now,” said Singlemann in 
an irritated manner. ‘‘Young men of the 
present day are up to almost anything, but 
I never heard of it before. Of course it 
was silly—I guess I know that without be- 
ing told of it—but now-a-days people think 


‘No, they don’t, Singlemann; go on with 
what you were saying. Demark consented, 
of course.” 

“No, he didn’t; but that is, not at first. 
He got indignant at having all the disgrace 
of the operation and n»ne of the pleasure, 
but I explained to him that he didn’t care a 
cent for the girl, while I was madly in love 
with her; and, conjuring him by all the ties 
of friendship, he at last reluctantly con- 
sented. You see, Demark never cared any- 
thing about girls, or such as that; he was 
business. I have often said to him—joking- 
ly, of course, that I believed that if—” 

“Singlemann, go on with that diabolical 
plot of yours, and never mind Demark. I 
know him well enough.” 

“Certainly. That’sa fact. I forgot that. 
Well, Demark wanted to go home again, 
and begged me to release him from _ his 
promise, but I wouldn’t, and he stuck to his 
contract like a man—he always does, you 
know. Well, just as the City Hall bell 
struck eleven— 

“Oh, ob! Singlemann—keep straight 
now. Why man, the City Hall was not 
built then.” 

‘‘That’s so—I am telling a straight story 
for all that shp. Some bell struck eleven. 
I had my face pressed against the pane, but 
where she could not see me, and as the 
hour was tolled she shut up the heavy led- 
ger, and I heard her say, ‘Only an hour to 
Christmas,’ and she smiled. John, she 
,00ked divinely—like an angel. But just 
then Demark began begging off again. She 
came out, and as before, walked rapidly 
away.” 

‘* ‘Now,’ I whispered to Demark, ‘re- 
member your promise.’ 

‘He crossed the street without a word, 
and I followed the girl. Demark acted his 
part like a man, or avillain, rather. He 
crossed back again, and coming up to her, 
said: 

**‘Madam, allow me to see you home,’ 
and offered his arm. 

‘*My heart beat wildly, but I prepared for 
a rush on Demark. 

“Sbe didn’t scream—she hurriedly looked 
up and down the road and saw apparently 
she was alone with this man. I could see 
by the light of the lamp that her face was 
deadly pale, but in a calm voice (the sweet- 
est voice I ever heard) s1e said: 

‘*You may wulk beside me if you will.’ 

‘“‘Demark would rather have taken my 
knock-down than that, and looked exceed- 
ingly sheepish as he walked along with her, 
and I followed behind, not knowing what 
to do, as that was a totally unexpected turn 
in the affair. 

“Thus did the strange trio proceed for 
about a quarter of a mile, when suddenly a 
policeman and a lantern loomed up from a 
doorway he was examining. Like an arrow 
she sprang from Demark’s side and grasped 
the astonished policeman by the arms with 
both hands. 

‘* ‘Sir, sir!’ she cried, now in the wildest 
excitement, which showed how pent-up her 
fear hai been before, ‘that man bas insulted 
me, when he thought no one was near—ar- 
rest him,’ and her eyes fairly blazed with 
scorn as she pointed at Demark. 

“* ‘Madame,’ said my unforturate friend, 
‘if you—’ 

‘* Don’t speak to me, you—you coward,’ 
she replied contemptuously. Then sudden- 
ly without a word she turned and walked 
rapidly away. 

“The policeman placed his hand on De- 
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mark’s shoulder. Demark had been stand- 
ing there transfixed, with his eyes following 
the retreating figure of the girl. Heseemed 
to wake up and flung the hand of the police- 
man from his shoulder. 

*: ‘Come, my man, ndne o’ that,’ said the 
officer. 

“«*Keep your hands from me,’ cried De- 
mark. 

“The policeman drew his club and grasp- 
ed Demark again, and I sprang to the rescue 
of my friend, but somehow I ran against 
that club, and so if you want the details of 
that scuffle you must ask Demark or hunt 
up that policeman. 

‘“‘Demark saw Christmas morning dawn 
through the bars of the lock-up. 

‘I had an interview with him, and found 
him very much depressed. He didn’t care 
acent, he said, about the arrest, but the 
meanness of the action was what hurt him. 
I proposed to see our employer and have 
him go Demark’s bail, or else have the af- 
fair hushed up, if possible; but Demark posi- 
tively forbade any such proceeding; besides, 
it would invariably result in the discharge 
of both of us. 

“I left the cell as dejected as Demark was, 
and didn’t know whet to do. 

“I resolved to do an act of justice, how- 
ever, and accordingly went direct to the 
residence of the young lady and rapped on 
the door—there was no bell. 

‘*‘I had no sooner done so than I remem- 
bered that I didn’t even know what name 
to ask for. However, the young lady her- 
self opened the door and put an end to my 
embarrassment on this score, but increased 
my embarrassment on a thousand others. 

**I told the whole story, putting the blame 
exactly where it belonged. She never said 
a word during the recital, but sat there with 
that straight-ahead look in her eyes, and I 
half doubted whether she paid any atten- 
tion to what I said. 

‘She bowed me out without a word, and 
I went home more depressed than ever. 
After thinking the matter over I resolved to 
go to our employer and lay the whole case 
before him, in spite of what Demark had 
said, and by assuming the whole blame, as 
of course I ought to do, and accepting my 
discharge, he might get Demark out and 
keep him in his employ. It was no fun to 
lose a good place then, I can tell you; now- 
a-days people change round more. ‘There’s 
that young Smyth who kept accounts for us 
last year. I hear he’s in San Francisco and, 
I guess, doing first rate. Itold Smyth when 
he left that—” 

**Never mind Smyth,” said I; ‘did your 
employer get Demark out?” 

‘‘As Il was saying, I started down to see 
him when I met Demark himself. ‘Why, 
how did you get out?’ 

** ‘Oh,’ said Demark, glum as an oyster, 
‘Pierce, where the girl keeps books, came 
down and the complaint was withdrawn.’ 

“That was all,” said Singlemann, with a 
sigh. 

“Butthe girl,” said I. ‘Did you ever 
know what her name was? Did you ever 
see her again?”’ 

‘Well, yes,” said Singlemann, poking up 
now the dead fire. ‘‘She’s Mrs, Demark. 
I take my Christmas dinner with them to- 
morrow.” —-—7jis and Gazette. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S AMBITIONS.—ANOTHER 
‘ VIEW. 

It would be the very maw-worm of a 
critic who would see only ‘‘piano-thump- 
ers’’ among our girls. On the contrary, 
girls in couples and girls in cliques, girls 
singly and girls in societies, are arousing 
briskly to the demands of a new popular 
sentiment. We know of girls from the 
frontiers, who, besides working at their 
profession all day, go fresh to evening stud- 
ies in finance, political economy, and the 
philosophy of politics. 

In all the bearings of existing and possi- 
ble political conditions, these ambitious and 
finely industrivus girls are indomitable stu- 
dents. The burden of their daily converse 
among their fellows, their plans in life, 
their mutual association, is grounded ona 
basis so large and on an hypothesis so gen- 
erous, that the average young man of the 
same class would be astonished away from 
hig cynical sneer at ‘frivolous women,” 
could he stand by the keyhole of some 
chambers we wot of, and hear the move- 
ment of political ideas in young, eager, fine- 
spun brains. 

Despite the ‘‘piano-thumper,” young wo- 
men are thinking, hoping, struggling toward 
higher civil and educational advantages. 
We know some, whose whole life has been 
one consistent, heroic striving after culture 
and good influence upon other women’s 
lives. They are putting themselves through 
the Boston schools with high records, with 
sublime industry, with a masterly concen- 
tration, which cannot be seduced from its 
purpose by bribe, lover, ill-health, or pover- 
ty. Ali the great issues of our times—these 
days enlivened with a debate upon possibil- 
ities in our social régime, unknown to our 
mothers—have come to the girlhood of the 
hour with terrible force. Their lips are 
flood gates, and the virgin voices of acute 
women scholars, patriots and apostles ring 
like trumpets. What they are and must be 





to the home, to society, to the State, is of 
supreme moment to them. 

To the mellow arts and austere sciences 
of the schools, they bring a brain hunger, 
which no man can analyze. To the unrest 
of the times, its pitiless inquiry into religious 
claims, they bring the traditions of fore- 
mothers who suffered dumbly that virtue 
might remain by them. 

There is a keen hurry of mental progress 
in them. With caustic power, they demand 
the shibboleth of their fathers. The wife of 
an attaché of the French court was observed 
to wear at every reception in the Louis XV. 
drawing-rooms, a brooch consisting of five 
broken old brass pins set in Tuscan gold 
and encircled by diamonds. On being ask- 
ed why she wore this singular ornament, 
she replied, ‘‘These five old pins were once 
the five saviours of my husband’s life. He 
wag thrown into the Bastile for political of- 
fence. It was in a dark, underground dun- 
geon. He had to keep his mind in action 
or go mad. He felt in his coat sleeve and 
found these pins. He threw them from 
him into the darkness and then sought them 
until he found them. He kept up this 
search daily, until released. The precision 
of movement necessary for seeking them 
kept his heart and mind in healthy condi- 
tion. So I wear them proudly; they are 
sacred souvenirs.” 

Thus our resolute girl throws off into the 
night of her captivity, five great social prob 
lems, viz.: marriage reform, political re- 
form, cure of prostitution, temperance, and 
education for women. The precision of 
logical method in her speech, and of dispas- 
sionate analysis in her discussion of moot- 
ed points, the concentration of special lines 
of culture, will make her live in peace till 
the day of her release from disfranchise- 
ment. The Titan woman, who shall be 
born of her, shall wear these relics of her 
mother upon her breast, —battle-worn issues, 
set in acircle of heroic thoughts and deeds. 
God bless them! Upon our young women, 
more than any other force in our body poli- 
tic, does the sanity of the State depend. 
To them comes warfare, to their later s‘sters 
learned dignitics; to them poverty and the 
blasphemy of men, to the coming woman 
heraldic honors and abiding power. They 
know this; they adjust themselves to the 
position. Mothers they will be of a state 
which their work, hope, ambition and de- 
votign will have reared in modest and per- 
sistent faith, An angel in passing might 
pause, so faithful are their hands in labor; 
a child may nestle by their heart-sprin zs, so 
true is their sentiment of maternity. 

H. H. Basserr. 

OBJECTIONS IN WESTERN MaSssACHU- 

SETTS. 

Eprror JournaL:—A highly respected 
citizen, our best educated man, so far as 
colleges and schools educate, a teacher of 
almost a life-time, and a member of our 
schonl board, met me on my way to the 
polls the first time I voted. He asked me 
if 1 was going to town meeting. I replied, 
‘Why shouldn't 1?” He answered,—quite 
in the spirit of Dr. Holland, who said ‘*wo- 
man had an undoubted right to sing bass,” 
—‘‘I don’t know why, if you want to.”’ 

When the towns were asked to petition 
the Legislature for Suffrage, he replied con- 
fidently that Suffrage would never be grant- 
ed. Of course we friends of that reform 
differ from him. We have succeeded in 
increasing our number of women voters 
from three last year to ten this year; a 
small gain, but still a gain. 

I was conversing, the other day, with our 
physician, an intelligent man, the one who 
suggested my name for school committee, 
and has been my supporter, but yet not a 
pronounced Suffragist—in regard to the ac- 
tion of the International Medical Congress. 
He claimed that the Congress was right in 
excluding women, and as a body had the 
right to exclude them. I argued that it was 
a shabby, ungraceful proceeding, after hav- 
ing granted them admission so long. He 
said it was absurd for women to claim the 
right to enter their sessions, which were of 
a private nature, and for the interchange of 
ideas; that if men should demand admis. 
sion to Vassar College or to a female sem. 
inary, we should consider it very much out 
of the way; that there were medical schools 
for women, with all the advantages they 
needed and more than they improved; that 
not more than three or four at a time avail. 
ed themselves of the medical department at 
Boston University, etc. 

I thought you might answer some of these 
uestions in some form in the WoMmAn’s 
OURNAL, and it would be gratifying to me 

to show him the answers. N. 8. H. 

The physician who justifies the exclusion 
of regularly educated women physicians 
from the International Medical Congress 
ought, in consistency, to propose a change 
of name. Let it hereafter be called an Inter- 
national Male Medical Congress, and his 
reasoning will be logical. That there is 
anything indelicate in the presence of wo- 
men is absurd, when we remember that more 
than half of the patients of these physicians 
are women. If it is not indelicate for a 
woman to consult male physicians, it cannot 
be indelicate to consult with them. 

The college graduate who opposes co- 
education, and thinks women out of their 
sphere in town-meeting, only reflects the 

rejudices of the past. His prediction that 
Woman Suffrage will never be granted is 
contrary to reason and experience, for even 
in Massacbusetts Woman Suffrage is alread 
granted in part, while in Wyoming it is 
granted in full. In such predictions, the 
wish is father to the thought. H. B. B. 








Christmas Music. 
Christ the ord. Just out. Cantata for Christ- 


mas, by W. Williams. For 

sy and attractive music. Choirs 
and Societies can easily learn it for a Xmas perform- 
ance, 80 cents. 


Send for List of Christmas Carols. 


; Gilt edition, 
Beauties of Sacred, Song, Ps st 


ove the best. 58 of the most successful songs of the 
day, by 40 famous composers. 


Rhymes and Tunes. se tiousSncia’ songs, 


luilabies and Kindergarten lays. 


Gems of English Song, sitiessieie 


The new and most favorite collection. 











Norway Music Album. incstc or°the’ vii: 


ings of the North. Wild and beautiful. 





Franz’ Album of Song, fou?*#s'io°ci: 


Franz's own edition of his famous German songs. 


Christmas Cantata. fuisox’ 5 “rood 


ruses, = olos, etc. Sacred words and 
spirited music. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparinz, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 











The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me. ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK S8T., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen, 
WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, ° ° 
J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 





President. 





Branches, Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ELeGantity ILLUSTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career, The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Coan. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 





“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 





New cheap edition, paper binding......... 25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial.. $1.00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


‘ Sharpened while ou wait, at 


Barrett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, . Boston, 


Laces and Lace Goods of avery description cleans. 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 

Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 cc nts per 
yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 

N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
wil send for and return them. 43 3m in 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. . This large and splendid illus- 
trated week ly paper, $3.20 year,shows the 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. _ Hand book about Patents free. : 


END 15 cente to Miss A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 




















NEW BOOKS. 


James T. Fields, 


Bi hical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Un- 
pablished Fragments and Tributes — Men and 
omen of Letiers. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of unusual interest, written by one who 
knew Mr. Fields most intimately. It tells the story 
of his life, describes his social, business, and literary 
activity, his visits to England and the Continent, and 
weaves into the narrative a most coragio selection 
of letters, including some written b r. fields, and 
more from his illustrious friends, of whom he had so 
many. 


Yesterdays with Authors, 


By JAMES T. FIELDS. Essays on Pope, Thacker- 
ay, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mit- 
ford, Barry Cornwall, and others. Holiday Edi- 
tion. Handsomely printed, and embellished with 
ten fine steel portraits of the authors named, form- 
ing a very desirable gift book. 8vo, full gilt. $3.00. 


William Lloyd Garrison and 
his Times, 


Or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in Amer- 
ica, and of the Man who was its Founder and Mor- 
al Leader. By OLIVERJOHNSON, With a Por- 
trait, and an introduction by JOHN G.WHITTIER. 
New, revised, and en!, edition. 12mo. $2.00. 


This is the best account yet written of Mr. Garri- 
son’s life, of his heroic and persistent fight against 
slavery, of his allies and his opponents, and of the 
influences that aided and those which impeded the 
great struggie for freedom. 


American Men of Letters. 
VOL. L—WASHINGTON IRVING, 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “M 
Summer in a Garden,” “In the Levant,” etc. Wit 
a fine Steel Portrait. 16mo. $1.25. 


This book is not only a most auspicious beginnin 
of the series of ‘Ame: Men a Letters,”’ but : 
noble and most delightful work, complete in itself. 
As biography, it rejates the story of Irving’s success- 
ful »nd beautiful life with admirable fitness; as liter- 
ary history, it indicates with rare discrimination the 
real value and charm of Irving’s works, and their 
honorable rlace in American literature. or the man- 
ner in which the book is written, it is sufficient to 
say that Mr. Warner wrote it. N.B.—Mr. Warner is 
editor of the series. 


Country By-Ways. 


By SARAH ORNEJEWETT. Author of ‘‘Deepha- 
ven,” “Old Frienas and New," “Play Days.” 
18mo. Gilt top. $1.25. 


“We find in them a‘certain kind of country life 
and scenery presented with delightful freshness and 
truth to nature. They belong to the most refined or- 
der of :iterature, yet they have'a fidelity that is at 
times almost pho aphic in their depiction of the 

uiet scenes and the rural characters which form 
their basis. Miss Jewett isa writer to be admired 
without reeervation.’’—Boston Gazette. 

“The length of each story is admirably suited to 
reading at one sitting, and we would name this book 
as one of the first for reading aloud winter evenings, 
as so many families do.’"—N. Y. School Journal. 

‘Just the thing fora holiday present.”’—Spring- 
field Union. 





These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 


be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 


—OF THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


a py 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


$1.00, 





Price, ° ° 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday EBook, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, .« 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’'S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
Bale. cocccvcccccccce covscccccces sosesees wees 1.50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By 8. J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie.......... gerckedsege oe. 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Williingl.....sccccccccccccccccescescees eoeeee 1,50 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.........seseseeees 1.00 
MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING, By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenmess.......6.e00...ccecesecveee 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill... 2... c000 cere cocscecees 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge..... eeceres ercscccces 1.25 





| LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Cliarlotte M. Yonge 1.25 


GOLDEN DEKEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
VORRocecrcce svecccsive ee neeceee Soccccccees 8.88 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK... 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





“The best story Howells ever pub- 
lished.’ 


Dr. Breen’s Practice. 


si apa D. HOWELLS. 1 vol.12mo. Price 
“In his most admirable mood.”"—Christian Union. 
“Surprising and felicitous audacity.’!—Christian 
Register : 


“His moet successful and chatacteristic vein.” — 
New York Evening Post. . 

“Like everything coming from Mr. Howels, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
Sweet-tempered, and really representative of our time 
and our people.”—Boston Advertiser, 


Eventsand Epochs in Religious 
History. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 1 vol., crown 
8vo. Illustrated. $3.00, 

ConTENTs.—The Catacombs, as Cemeteries and as 
Martyrs’ Retreats; The Catacombs, their Sanctity, 
Art, and Epitaphs; The Buddhist Monks of Central 
Asia; the Christian Monks and Monastic Life; Au- 
gustine, Anselm, Bernard, and their Times; Jeanne 
d’Arc’s Visions, Victories, and Death; Savonarola 
and the Renaissance; Luther and the Reformation; 
Loyola and the Jesuits; The Mystics in all Religions 
--Neo-Platonists, German Pietists, Fenelon, Sweden- 
borg, Emerson; George Fox and the Quakers; The 
Huguenots, Waldenses, Albigenses; John Wesley 
and his Times—The Moravians and Methodists. 


Purple and Gold 


By KATE SANBORN. 8vo. Price, $1.25. 

A charming little book of leaflets, each one of 
which contains a poem on Golden-Rod and Purple 
Asters. “Purple and Gold” is the name of this 
pretty thing, and its leaves are tied together with pur- 
ple and gold-satin ribbon, and Rosina Emmett illumi- 
nates the poems in the same royal colors. Kate San- 
born compiles, and it will be a lovely thing for a 
Saeee gift.”"—Margery Deane in Chicago Tri- 

une. 

“Gotten up in the most dainty, luxurious Boston 
style,”’-—New Orleans Times, 


Rosemary and Rue, 
Vol. VII. of the Round-Robin Series. $1.00, 

The Literary World says. ‘Its manner is culti- 
vated, delicate, and every way beautiful. Itis full 
of tenderness and sweetness; it is fragrant with all 
filial and marital virtues; it is more than a novel; it 
is a novelty.” It has been attributed by critical 
journals of the first class to Helen Hunt Jackson, 
‘Saxe Holme,” Nora Perry, or Jane G. Austin. 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


These beautifully executed reproductions of costly 
engravings, printed on beveled plate-paper (19x24 
inches each), are now very generally in use for the 
adornment of library and parlor walls. There are 
now upwards of 350 subjects, including the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art. The price of the 
engravings is fifty cents each. 





Our books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, post-paia, on receipt of price. Catalogues of 
our books and descriptive catalouges of our Helio- 
type Engravings are sent free to applicants. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
so and age =, + illustrations from Socene 
by Miss L. B. HUMPH ’ ope by - 

DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated hymns and 

poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 

me,” “The breaking waves dashed high,”’ ‘Rock of 
»’’ “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 

“Home, sweet home.”’ 

L a new volume increases the populanty of this 
series. 








Hannah Jane, 


VE ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
y-) With fali-page and I tter-press illustrations 

from original designs, and printed at the Universi 

ty Press on paper made expressly for the purpose. 

yal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 

A well-known literary critic says: ‘It is certainly 
one of the best things that the famous Rev. Petroleum 
V. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 
traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 
is real life and true n:ture. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of all. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, ahd seif-condemnation, 
that stings-with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so pe yt haman, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
Raggio, and the head receive a fresh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, too 
are beauti:ul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands of 
readers, and every reader a friend.” 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations, 
Royal octavo, 7x914 inches. Handsomely illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, . 
This is the champion young folks’ book of the 
ear. The story is told by one who has travelled ex- 

ensively in Japan. Everything described is unique 

or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 


ous. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
OR, YACHTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE'S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Medal Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. Iliustrated from orig#- 
al designs, by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 4to, illumi- 


nated sides, $1.00. 

This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and taking character, both in story and pic- 
tures, presents also some capital studies of Natural 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 


By ALADY. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with nu- 
merous full-page snd or? ae illustrations. 
Boards, illuminated sides, $1.25. 

This is a companion volume to Dr. Eliot's “Storie 
from the Arabian Nights.” 

Catalogues free on application. Books eent pos 
paid on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, . . Boston, 
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All 
and allletters manacement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


8 for the Woman's JouURNAL 
to its editorial 


remittances, and relating to the 
, must be addressed 
e in Registered Let- 
ters or P.O. orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk ofthe person sending it. 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit orderis re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the pager’ a sufficient receipt of 
the first subse change of date printed on 
the ris a receipt for renewals. This chan; 
should be made the first or second week after t 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribersare earnestly requested to note the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSU- 
CIATLION.—ANNUAL MEETING. 








The next annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in this city on the 10th and 11th of 
January, instead of as heretofore during the 
last week of that month. 

The Suffrage clubs and local societies 
should note this fact, and have their reports 
ready for the earlier date. Further par- 
ticulars will be reported in due time. 

Ws. I. Bowprrcen, President. 
Cuar.Les K. WHIPPLE, Secretary. 

8. C. Hopxrns. 

Lucy STONE. 

JupiTH W. Smira. 

M. J. WEBSTER. 

H. B. BLACKWELL. 

Committee of Arrangements. 
> 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A majority of men and women never at- 
tend Woman Suffrage meetings. How 
shall we reach them? “If the mountain 
will ndt go to Mahomet, Mahomet must go 
to the mountain.” We are publishing a se- 
ries of brief, pointed arguments for Wo- 
man Suffrage, for distribution in every lo- 
cality, and especially in Nebraska, Oregon, 
and Indiana—the battle grounds of 1881. 

These leaflets we can sell at cost—ten 
cents per hundred at No. 5 Park street, 
“Boston, or fifteen cents per hundred post- 
paid by mail. 

Now ready: 

The Nonsense of It, by T. W. Higginson. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Independence Day for Women, by Hon. 
Geo. Washington Warren and W. DeWitt 

Wallace. L. 8. 
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CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


The Executive C ommittce of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, send 
this week petitions for Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage and for a Constitution- 
al Amendment to strike out the word 
‘male, to friends of the cause in every 
State. We beg that the circulation may be- 
gin at once, that a good list of names may be 
ready when the next Legislatures assemble, 
to remind them, at the very beginning of 
their session, that more than half the people 
of their State are disfranchised. This work, 
dear friends, is one you know well how to 
do. We have done it in Massachusetts for 
nearly thirty years. To our steady, contin- 
uous circulation of petitions, and their con- 
sideration by every Legislature that meets, 
we owe the large measure of respect which 
the question enjoys, and the concession al- 
ready obtained of Woman Suffrage for 
school committee. L. 8. 
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THE DIVISION UNDER FIRE.—HELP FOR 
NEBRASKA. 





It is known by all readers of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, that in November, 1882, the men 
of Nebraska are to vote on the amendment 
to their State constitution, which, if carried, 
will secure to women of that State their 
right to vote. An active campaign is in 
progress there. Gentlemen whe devoted 
themselves to carry the amendment in the 
Legislature, are now giving time, strength 
and money toensure its adoption. Women 
coéperate to the best of their ability. But 
it isa great work they have in hand, and 
the means at command are totally inade- 
quate. Theyneedhelp. Mrs. C. B. Colby, 
of Beatrice, Nebraska, who is so pleasantly 
remembered by those who heard her ‘‘plea 
for farmers’ wives,” at the Woman's Con- 
gress in this city a year ago, sends the fol- 
lowing touching plea to the editor of this 
paper: 

. . » Ourorganization is not yet a year old, 
and we are all busy women, who have taken 
up this work in addition to other pressin 
duties. Yet we have twenty-seven po 
zations in counties and towns. Those in 
counties, twelve in number, are looking 
toward organization in the various precincts. 
We have alive Woman Suffrage journal, 
which we are making effort to circulate ex- 
tensively. ... The trouble with all our 
work is lack of money, and this is the bur- 
den of my song. 

At our executive meeting in July I was 
requested to ask the American Suffrage So 





ciety for assistance. I to do soin 
person, but as I can not, may I interest you 
to make a plea for us? Our cause is yours. 
We are now the division under fire. If we 
fail, it will put us back for many years, and 
much time and strength and money will be 
needed to keep up the advantage we are now 
gaining under the present stimulus. If we 
succeed, it will be impossible for American 
women anywhere to be long disfranchised. 
I could wax eloquent on this subject if 1 
had time and did not fear to trespass on 
your patience. Iam sure that you realize 
the situation, but in order to emphasize it I 
will state that our finances are in such con- 
dition that the workers have to pay their 
own expenses, even of stationery. What 
money we can raise we use for the most 
necessary expenses, such as printing, al- 
though even in this we are limited. I en- 
close you some tracts which as yet are all 
we have been able to publish. The one 
with the constitution was prepared by the 
secretary, the others by myself, at our own 
expense. Now, instead of having a few 
thousand like these, we ought to have hun- 
dreds of thousands of different kinds to cir- 
culate in every home in Nebraska. The 
pamphlets you sent me I distributed around, 
trying to get one or two into each county. 
Is there a firm anywhere which publishes 
Suffrage literature? Am I insisting too 
much when I ask you to make an appeal for 
us? I never wanted so much to be rich in 
my life, and when I think of the money 
that women are giving toso many other 
things, I become impatient. . . . 

This statement of the case, with the spirit 
in which it is made, appeals, or should ap- 
peal to Suffragists everywhere. We havea 
common cause. In the stress of the strife, 
ourco-workers in Nebraska, should find not 
only sympathy, but contributions of money, 
of which the statement of Mrs. Colby shows 
they are so muchin need. The Missouri 
society at its last annual meeting voted fifty 
dollars to the Nebraska society. This isa 
good beginning. But every other Suffrage 
society and every Suffragist should con- 
tribute to help Nebraska now, One great 
State like that, carried for Woman Suffrage, 
will put the work forward in every other 
State and is a help to all. 

Mrs, Harriet 8. Brooks, president of the 
Nebraska society, in a late letter has asked 
me to act as their agent to receive and for- 
ward any sums which may be contributed 
for Suffrage work inthat State. This Iwill 
gladly do, and the whole shall be acknowl- 
edged in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

Money is needed there to pay for halls in 
which to hold meetings, for posters, for ad- 
vertising, for stationery and postage, for 
railroad fares, to print and buy and circu- 
late tracts and documents, and to cover the 
necessary expense involved in a thorough 
canvass of that State. 

Who will unite to make a Christmas and 
New Year's gift to the Nebraska Suffrage 
society, of a handsome sum of money, that 
the work there may not only go on, but that 
it may succeed? L. 8. 
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HOLDING THEIR OWN. 


The women registered in Boston this year 
as voters for school committee number 748, 
as against 772 last year, and 938 the year 
before last. The men registered in Boston 
this year as voters number 54,000 as against 
58,639 last year. There is a decrease of 
4639 male voters and of 24 female voters 
since last year. Thus the womer make a 
better showing than the men, their registra- 
tion falling off only three per cent., while 
that of the men falls off eight per cent. 

The larger number of women registered 
in 1879, like a similar excess of men, was 
due to the excitement of a Presidential 
year. When women have every interest to 
vote for, we shall probably have very dif- 
ferent figures to show. ao & 

a 
BOSTON FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


[At the Massachusetts Club dinner, last 
Saturday afternoon, the following paper 
was read by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. }, 

From an antiquarian book-siore I have 
recently obtained a copy of ‘‘Stimpson’s 
Boston Directory” for 1831. It is a little 
pamphlet six inches by three anda half, and 
one inchthick. It givesan interesting pic- 
ture of a society and circumstances already 
changed and forgotten. 

Among the salient points we notice the 
thoroughly local and homogeneous charac- 
ter of the population in 1831. It is native 
New England. Everything and everybody 
smacks of the soil. The directory contains 
only about 12,000 names, very few of which 
indicate Irish or French descent. It is 
cheap and unpretentious, but simple and 
sufficient. The Boston Directory for 1881 
contains 150,493 names, a majority of 
which are not of New England birth or 
descent. Thus we seem to see in the Bos- 
ton of to-day twelve Bostons of fifty years 
ago, seven of which are communities of 
foreigners. But never before or since, 
since the era of the Greek republics, .was 
there ever combined in so small a compass 
as in the Boston of 1831, such intense and 
varied individualities, animated by so high 
a moral purpose and destined to exert so 
wide and permanent an influence. The 
“nobility of labor” was realized, as never be- 
fore, in its daily life. Small mechanics, and 
even day-laborers (so they were white), were 
respected citizens and sometimes influential 
in church and State. That little community 
might justly be entitled, ‘‘the Athens of 
America.” 














We are told on the title-page that it con- 
tains ‘‘the names of the inhabitants, their 
occupations, places of business, and dwell- 
ing houses, and the city register, with lists 
of the streets, lanes and wharves, the city 
offices and banks, and other useful informa- 
tion.” As there were only about six hundred 
names of women set down in the directory 
of 1831, it is clear that they were not con- 
sidered as ‘‘inhabitants,” unless they were 
widows, or engaged in some public avoca- 
tion, such as “‘nurse,” ‘‘milliner,” or ‘‘keep- 
er of boarding house.” Almost all the wo- 
men named are thus designated; the rest 
are ‘‘merged” in their fathers or husbands. 
Amasa Walker informs us that previous to 
the formation of the Boston Lyceum in 
1832, women did not attend literary or scien- 
tific lectures, and that the invitation then 
extended to them, was regarded asa novel 
and startling innovation. Until the year 
1842 the old ‘‘common law” still ruled su- 
preme over women, and the wife was legal- 
ly the ‘‘servant” of her husband. Woman's 
Rights had not been publicly named since 
the brave protest of Abigail Adams fifty 
years before, and the idea of Woman Suf- 
frage still slumbered in the pages of Plato’s 
Republic, awaiting its speedy resurrection. 

The “‘people of color,” one hundred and 
fifty in number, are all enumerated in a 
separate list at the end of the volume. Only 
thirteen of these are women; of whom four 
are widows, one is a cook, and nine are 
laundresses. Thus it appears that the ‘‘ne- 
gro pew” was not confined to the churches, 
and our colored friends were fenced off also 
in the Boston directory. 

Andrew Jackson was President and John 
C. Calhoun Vice-President. These names, 
thus associated, show that ‘‘nullification” 
had not yet reared its head. But Daniel 
Webster, counsellor, had an office at 33 
Court street, and resided on Summer street, 
corner of High, where William Claflin & Co. 
now are. ‘‘His Excellency, Levi Lincoln,” 
was Governor, and ‘‘His Honor, Thomas 
L. Winthrop” (father of Robert C. Win- 
throp) was Lieutenant-Governor. Charles P. 
Sumner (father of Senator Sumner) was 
sheriff, Alexander H. Everett (brother of 
Edward Everett) was one of the State Sen- 
ators from Suffolk, and Harrison Gray Otis 
was mayor. The anti-slavery movement 
was just beginning; for the name of William 
Lloyd Garrison does not appear among the 
inhabitants, but, in a brief list of ‘‘addition- 
al names which came too late for insertion,” 
we find ‘‘Garrison and Knapp, editors and 
proprietors of the Liberator, 10 Merchants’ 
Hall, Congress street.” It is evident that 
the firm ate and slept with their types. How 
little the ‘‘magnates” of the city dreamed 
of the moral nitro-glycerine stored away at 
No. 10 Merchants’ Hall! Liberty party, 
Free Soil party, Republican party—all hid- 
den in that little dingy apartment. The 
great names of Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, John A. Andrew, Theodore Park- 
er, Samuel G. Howe, and Elizur Wright do 
not yet appear. But Samuel E. Sewall, 
counsellor, 21 State street, boards at 8 Mil- 
ton place, and Ellis Gray Loring, counsel- 
lor, 27 State street, keeps house at 671 
Washington street in the suburbs. Edmund 
Quincy, attorney, is at 39 Court street, and 
Josiah Quincy Jr., lives at 4 Park street, in 
the house afterwards occupied by the New 
England Women’s Club and the Woman’s 
JouRNAL. Francis Jackson is living 
at 39 Tremont street, not yet having 
built that charming home, dear to reform- 
ers, on Hollis street, which he afterwards 
so bravely opened to the hunted anti-slavery 
women. Rev. John Pierpont is on Essex 
street, his war with the rum distillers not 
yet waged, and the story of ‘‘Deacon Giles’ 
Distillery” still unwritten. Rev. Lyman 
Beecher is at 19 Temple street, but has not 
yet preached his famous sermons on intem- 
perance. The modern temperance move- 
ment has just begun. It is stirring in the 
hearts of these twomen. ‘Old school” and 
‘new school” Presbyterianism, Lane Semi- 
nary, Oberlin College (the pioneer of co-ed- 
ucation for women and negroes), Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Sharpe’s Rifles for Kansas 
—all waiting to be born. 

“Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson” lives in 
Chardon street, as yet little known. Rev. 
George Ripley is preaching in Purchase 
street. Margaret Fuller’s name does not 
yet appear; but we find Timothy Fuller, 
her father, named as counsellor, at No. 1 
Scollay’s Building. The Transcendental 
movement in thought and the Liberal 
movement in religion have not yet arisen. 
Rev. Wm. Ellery Channing, the apostle of 
conservative Unitarianism, lives at 47 Sum- 
mer street, but his gifted nephew, Wm. 
Henry Channing is not named, and Brook 
Farm has not yet made its brief but bril- 
liant social experiment. Not one of the 
great moral, religious or political move- 
ments which soon afterwards stirred the 
hearts of that generation, and still echo in 
our own, had found their expression in the 
Boston of fifty years ago. 

The very territory on which modern Bes- 
ton stands was then, for the most part, 
marshes, or flats under water, or rocky up- 
land farms. There were no railroeds, and 
only one steamboat, which left Foster’s 
Wharf for Portland twice a week. A daily 
mail for New York left Earle’s Hotel, Han- 
over street, by stage, at 10 P. M., and anoth- 
er line, via stage to New London and thence 





by steamer, had just been started, leaving 
Wilde’s Hotel Tuesdays and Fridays at 12 
M. Stages for South Boston left the Man- 
sion House six times daily, and Cambridge 
also, being the seat of Harvard College, had 
six daily stages. There was also daily ac- 
cess by stage to Dorchester, Milton and 
Dedham, Brookline could be reached three 
times daily. Ninety-one daily, tri-weekly, 
and weekly stage lines connected Boston 
with the interior towns of New England, 
near and remote, but Sundays were in all 
cases rigidly excepted. 

New England literature, in our accepta- 
tion of the term, did not exist. American 
books and authors were extremely rare. In 
this directory and its advertising register 
we look in vain for the names or the works 
of Prescott, or Motley, or Bancroft, or Hil- 
dreth, or Holmes, or Emerson, or Haw- 
thorne, or Thoreau, or Longfellow, or Whit- 
tier, or Lowell. George Ticknor, profes- 
sor of belles-lettres at Harvard University, 
lived at 8 Park street. But the bookstores 
named in 1831—Hilliard Gray & Co., 8. H. 
Parker, Stimpson & Clapp, Carter, Hendee 
& Babcock—sound strange to our ears. 
The great Boston publishers of a later day 
—Phillipsand Sampson, Ticknor and Fields, 
Little and Brown—do not appear in this di- 
rectory. In 1831 neither New England lit- 
erature nor Rufus Choate had yet begun to 
“keep step to the music of. the Union.” 

The town of Lowell is already making 
cotton cloth, and is reached by daily 
stages, but the city of Lawrence does not 
yet exist, although Amos and Abbott Law- 
rence & Co., from whom it was afterwards 
named, are at "11 Liberty square. We find 
the Daily Advertiser edited by Nathan Hale 
(the father of Edward Everett Hale); 
also the Daily Transcript. The American 
Traveiler is a weekly. But the Journal, 
Post, Herald, and Globe do not yet appear. 
There is no Commonwealth. Its present ed- 
itor, Charles W. Slack, was a boy of six 
years old in the house of his father, Rug- 
gles Slack, chairmaker, in Governor's Alley, 
a leading Democrat and labor reformer, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s name does not 
appear; she was a promising young school 
girl in the house of her father, Timothy 
Rice, a zealous Baptist, at 91 Salem street. 
Father Taylor is preaching to the mariners 
at the Bethel church on Hanover Avenue. 
Hosea Ballou is preaching Universalism on 
School street. There is but one Roman 
Catholic congregation,—the Church’ of the 
Holy Cross, on Franklin street. 

European news was received occasionally 
by sailing vessels, after voyages varying 
from fifteen to ninety days; but no one 
dreamed of ocean steamers. Even in the 
interior waters our steamboat system was 
in its infancy, and the railroad system was 
still unborn. Letter postage was then and 
until long afterwards, twenty-five cents, 
and our then frontier settlements in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio were 
further removed, in time and expense, than 
are Washington Territory and Puget Sound 
to-day. 

All this, remember, is a picture of the 
condition of this city within the memory of 
men still in active life. When we think of 
what fifty years have brought to Boston, to 
New England, to America, and to the world, 
who can venture to predict what the next 
fifty years may accomplish? Truly, this 
nation has been borninaday! 4H. B. B. 


or 
WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


In last week’s issue of the JourNAL, H. 
B. B. urges upon the women of Boston to 
make their influence felt at the polls on the 
question of licensing dram shops. It may 
be interesting to know what women else- 
where have effected in this way. Some 
years ago the city of Lawrence, Kansas, was 
to decide whether or not it should license 
liquor saloons. The fate of the issue de- 
pended upon one ward, which it was feared 
would overbalance the majorities for tem- 
perance in the other wards. Five brave 
women decided to see what they could do. 
They appeared at the polls as soon as they 
were opened, and staid there until they were 
closed. They had lunch tables and a num- 
ber of stands of flowers near by. But they 
did not confine their efforts to the serving 
of lunches. They distributed tickets, they 
talked, they did everything it was possible 
for them to do, and their efforts changed 
the result; for the ward was won by only 
three votes, and so the decision of the entire 
city changed. Throughout the day nothing 
unpleasant occurred; they received the 
greatest consideration and respect from 
even the strongest workers on the license 
side. For as soon as the whiskey element 
learned what was being done in this par- 
ticular ward, they concentrated all their 
energies upon it, and did their utmost to 
win the day. But the women outworked 
them. 

Last year, when the prohibitory amend- 
ment was before the people, the presence of 
ladies at the polls was a general thing 
throughout the State of Kansas, and it was 
universally acknowledged that they ' had a 
decided influence upon the result. In 
Lawrence, lunch tables were spread at all 
the wards, and at one of these alone 
over five hundred voters were fed. 





F. F. 





INTELLECT IN CENTIMETRES. 

The greatest scientific discoveries have 
been the result of toilsome, long-continued 
effort in given directions. Humanity pre- 
sents no spectacle to the world more worthy 
of admiration than that of the patient stu- 
dent of astronomy, or any useful science, 
laboring to unearth some fact that will be a 
beacon of light to future generations. 
William Smith, the geologist, with his won- 
derful self-abregation and Sir William 
Hersciel going out to take a turn at his 
telescope in the midst of his musical per- 
formances are instances in point. 

There is a class of contemporary scien- 
tific workers, from whom we would not 
withdraw our prayerful attention; I refer to 
that body of profound students who are 
spending anxious days and sleepless nights, 
and going down to untimely graves, in their 
efforts to prove that woman is the intellect- 
ual inferior of man. Let us take a lesson 
from the way in which great benefactors of 
the past have been treated by their short- 
sighted contemporaries, and not be unmind- 
ful of the personal sacrifices necessary to 
carry on these difficult observations. In 
the small hours of morning, when Senators 
and Supreme Court judges are sleeping the 
sleep of the innocent, the lynx-eyed student 
of intellect in centimetres is astir. No 
pains-taking toilet for him! his time is too 
precious. Repairing by the light of a tal- 
low dip to his laboratory, he proceeds to 
weigh and measure, to classify and com- 
pare. At breakfast there sits opposite him 
an enchanting creature in gendarme blue; 
her hair flows away from a forehead which 
would look intellectual to a common ob- 
server; the Jace about her neck is creamy 
and soft; her dimples come and go; the 
coffee urn sends up an appetizing fragrance. 
It is ascene to make a man of ordinary in- 
tellect happy, but not so our martyr stu- 
dent. He balances a spoonful of coffee; 
sighs wearily; looks into space, and men- 
talizes: ‘‘Voice sharper, thorax smaller, 
skeleton lighter, temperature lower, frontal 
lobes less developed, cranium more elon- 
gated ; incontestably inferior to man.” 

During the day,if our philosopher is found 
upon the street, it is only to make observa- 
tions. He has conceived it possibie, through 
a long line of intricate reasoning, to account 
for the great number of accidents which 
happen to women, upon the score of intel- 
lectual inferiority. The difference in the 
mode of dress of the sexes, be it said to his 
honor, has made a dim, uncertain impres- 
sion, and to satisfy his mind upon this point 
ina scientific manner he will, upon some dark 


night, emerge from his own rear entrance 


to try the effect of a twenty-one corset and 
a pull-back upon the free movement of his 
lower extremities. Until then the scientific 
world will be in doubt as to the real cause 
of the greater number of street accidents 
which happen to women. In the evening 
he is found at a dancing party, but not beg 
cause he claims fellowship with Terpsichore. 
Music does not dissipate the crust of calcu- 
lation in which heis enveloped. Pink satin 
slippers of infinitesimal dimensions stir 
him to nothing but calculation, and the 
grand result of an evening passed in appar- 
ent triviality is the astounding discovery 
that, as a rule, women are oftener flat-fvot- 
ed than men, and therefore are intellectual 
ly inferior. 

i say, let us not be unmindful of the self- 
denying toil these disciples of the cranium 
have taken upon themselves to perform. 
As the least of our obligations, if it be dem- 
onstrated in the time to come, beyond a 
scientific doubt, that the female intellect 
counts less in centimetres than does that of 
the male, jet us drop our ballots, our tele- 
scopes, our easels, everything upon which 
we have tried our intellect, and with be- 
coming humility devote the remainder of 
our days to making pincushions for denomi- 
national fairs. Bessi£ Bispee Hunt. 

Manchester, N. H. 


——— — eme -——__- 


TRIBUTE TO STEPHEN §&. FOSTER. 

The annual report of the secretary of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, 
E. W. Lincoln, contains an allusion to our 
lately departed friend, Foster, who was a 
prominent and active member of that socie- 
ty. We extract as follows. 

“With his hand to the plough, when was 
he known to turn back? The inwrought 
convictions of himself, and of men perhaps 
similar yet not actually like him, leavening 
the whole lump, made it possible, in this 
Republic, to have a President worth choos- 
ing. Without his active career and that of 
those his first fierce adversaries and subse 
quent disciples, it is doubtful if we should 
have had, for many another dreary year, a 
President worth lamenting. True and 
thorough, when his life-work was done; 
though he would never own it,—possibly 
did not see it; he became almost as devoted, 
in more placid days, to the work which is 
so usefully prosecuted in these halls. Apt, 
as diligent to learn, he was always cheerful 
to instruct. Ready to advise, if solicited, 
he had also the infinitely rarer quality of 
being a patient listener. In these sere days 
of autumn this chaplet is laid upon his 
fresh grave by one who seldom agreed with 
him in his opinion upon public affairs; but 
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who has learned, amid the conflict and 
storm Of political passion and prejudice, to 
estimate and daly prize the rugged tenacity 
and sturdy uprightness of possibly the last 
of the Puritans.” 





NEED OF WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE BALLOT. 

At a meeting of farewell between the 
ladies of the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Union and the district ladies, 
held in Wesley chapel, Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday morning, Nov. 2, Mrs. Clara 
Roach, of the District Union, related the 
substance of a letter received from a Mary- 
land delegate. This lady wrote of her pleas- 
ant home, her daughter, and her son. The 
latter was her pride and joy, for his bright 
mind, his refined tastes, his affectionate 
heart, and his attractive ways. Butin his 
blood are the germs of a diseased appetite— 
inherited and fostered by surrounding temp- 
tations. Repeatedly this has broken forth, 
and has overcome the boy for a time, caus- 
ing him to wander from bome on disgrace- 
ful ‘‘sprees,” to lose his position in busi- 
ness, etc. 

But, for some time before the Maryland 
lady left her home, she had enjoyed the 
comfort of seeing her son reinstated in his 
employer’s confidence, earning money 
steadily, and delighting her heart by his 
honorable and loving conduct. On the day 
fixed for her return, he said to his sister, af- 
ter dinner: 

‘‘Won’t mother be pleased to hear how 
regularly I have been home while she was 
gone? And now look! I have all this mon- 
ey saved up. Iam going out to buy ‘such 
and such a thing’ that mother wants. Won’t 
she be pleased?” 

His sister kissed him and he went out. 
He went out to pass dozens of saloons, 
where the fiery perfumes rushing out, set 
the poor youth’s tainted blood on fire— 
charged every fibre with a raging, intolera- 
ble thirst, which only only physiologists can 
explain. How many he passed heroically 
by—to which one he finally succumbed— 


- he wasin no state to tell when he returned 


to his home. That mother returned from 
Washington, was met by her pale daughter 
presently, with those words whose dismal 
significance many women know too well: 
‘*He went out, he has not come home yet.” 

The tired mother had no heart for re- 
freshment. She sat up waiting for him— 
waiting until midnight. Then he came 
staggering into her presence, as she says, 
‘with his beautiful bright eyes dulled, his 
utterance troubled, on his face that strange 
look some of you may have seen upon s dear 
face. The sight of me seemed to madden 
him. He pounded the table with his fist; 
he cursed me; he cursed his dead tather; he 
cursed the women’s conventions; he said, 
‘Mother, you know I’ve tried, and it’s of no 
use. I’m bound to the pit, and I hate any- 
one who tries to stop me!’” 

**Tell the ladies what I went home to,”’ 
wrote the unhappv mother, ‘‘and ask them 
if they think it is wrong or unwomanly of 
me to ask the men of Maryland to give me 
the ballot,—-the power to protect my son 
from such temptations?” The letter was 
read amid the tears of all men and wo- 
men present. STAcy. 

Washington, D, C. 


~ NOTES AND NEWS, | 


Rosamond Dale Owen has a letter at this 
office. We do not know how to address it. 





The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety will hold a convention in Woonsocket, 
on Wednesday, the 7th inst. 


Mr. A. B. Alcott was eighty-two years 
old on the 29th ult., which was also his 
daughter Louisa’s forty-ninth birthday. 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham, wife and 
daughter, of New York, have engaged 
apartments at the Vendome for the coming 
winter. 

The University of Sydney recently opened 
its classes and degrees to women, and has 
just received a gift of $25.000 for the en- 
dowment of scholarships tenable by either 
young men or women. 


The Athol Transcript says that not one- 
fourth of the men of that town voted at the 
last State election. In Massachusetts less 
than fifty per cent. of the voters voted. 
What will our anti-Suffrage friends do 
about it? Shall the men be disfranchised? 


The class of ’85 of Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., have just prepared under 
the direction of Miss Kate Sanborn a 
beautiful souvenir of the Garfield memorial 
services which were held at the college, 
comprising a series of Garfield’s own say- 
ings, with tributes from others, and appro- 
priate selections, 


Prof. William T. Harris will give four 
lectures on the ‘‘History of Education,” 
on successive Saturdays, at No. 20 Beacon 
Street, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education of 
Women. The subject of the first was ‘‘Ed- 
ucation as Found in Savage Tribes in In- 
dia and China.” 


That admirable charity, the South End 
Diet Kitchen, which relies wholly on vol- 
untary subscriptions for funds to carry on 





its work, is compelled to make another ab- 
peal to the charitably disposed. About 
$2000 is needed to carry on the work 
through the winter. Contributions sent to 
Miss Annie G. Howes, treasurer, No. 67 
Chester square, will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 


A Fair in aid of the New England Hospi- 
tal for women and children is to be opened 
in Horticultural Hall, on Monday, Dec. 5. 
To those of our readers who are familiar 
with the object and purpose of the hospi- 
tal, and the work accomplished by it, noth- 
ing beyond this brief mention will be needed. 
But to those not yet acquainted with this 
most valuable institution we would say that 
this Fair promises some new attractions anc 
they cannot fail of satisfaction in attending 
it. The sale is to continue only four days. 


The Woman Suffragists are only hurting 
their own cause by the pertinacity with 
which they still charge that Sam. Hoar com- 
pared Mrs. Livermore to a “‘trained mon- 
key.” The comparison never was made. 
And those who keep reiterating the 
charge show that they have only the intel- 
ligence of monkeys, and only the honesty 
of thieves. They attempt; deliberately, to 
steal from him his good name in order that 
they may, thereby, advance ‘‘the cause.”’ 
A cause that can be advanced only by. 
such means deserves a damnable defeat. 
—Haverhiil Gazette. 


The library collected in the Charity 
Building (central office), upon subjects 
connected with charities and reform, is free 
to all persons interested in those topics. 
Much valuable information may be gather- 
ed from its shelves, which is particularly 
desirable for individuals who are occupy- 
ing more or less time and strength in the 
service of the poor. We hope all such per- 
sons will avail themselves of this opportuni- 
ty for reading the life and works of some of 
the most interesting men and women who 
have lived in the past, as well as of those 
who represent the thought and record of 
the present. 


The Massachusetts Legislature just 
chosen will be, like its predecessors during a 
number of years past, astrongly Republican 
body. The Senate will consist of 35 Republi- 
cans, 4 Democrats and 1 Independent Repub- 
lican, and the House of 177 Repvblicans, 57 
Democrats and 6 Independents, about half 
of whom are independent Republicans. Of 
the Senators-elect 18 are members of the 
Senate this year, one was a member last 


year, and a large proportion of the others 4 


have been members of the House. Of the 
Representatives-elect 82 are members of the 
House this year, and five or six have had 
previons legislative experience. 

Harvard University has replied to the 
request of Miss Kate E. Morris, a gradu- 
ate of Smith, for admission to candidacy 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy, that 
“the corporation are not prepared to ad- 
mit women as candidates for a degree.” 
Col. Higginson discusses the subject in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, and wittily observes 
that the phrase ‘not prepared” evidently 
comes from the recitation room, and hopes 
that the corporation which flunks in its 
task to-day will be ‘‘prepared” tomorrow. 
As the young woman asked for nothing but 
the opportunity to pursue her studies and 
take her examination, the conservatism of 
the universiity is exemplified as usual.— 
Springfield Republican. 


The London Spectator calls attention to 
the great need of English female doctors 
for the native ladies of India: ‘‘They have 
fairly skilled native midwives, but for the 
cure of any grave disease they have absolute- 
ly no skilled help whatever. Men cannot help 
them, and, except as midwives, the native 
women have no medical skill. So strongly 
is this grievance, which is both genuine and 
dreadful, felt by some of them, that the 
Mabaranee of Punnah in Bundelcund re- 
cently implored Miss Beilby, the female 
medical missionary in Lucknow, to take a 
message from her to the Queen, begging her 
Majesty to help Indian women in the mat- 
ter.” The Spectator adds that ‘‘if the Queen 
really wishes to remove or at least alleViate 
one of the big miseries of the world, the road 
is palpably open.” We hope Dr. Jenner will 
not prevent the Queen from repairing the 
mistake he committed in her name. 


The North American Review for Decem- 
ber is a good number. The writers, as 
usual, are men eminentiy competent, while 
the subjects discussed possess a living in- 
terest. Among the articles is one by Hon 
John A. Kasson, entitled ‘*The Monroe 
Doctrine in 1881.” The Death Penalty is 
discussed by Rev. Dr. Cheever, Judge Sam- 
uel Hand and Wendell Phillips. The 
policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
toward Ireland is defended by Mr. H. QO. 
Arvold-Forster, son of the chief secretary 
for Ireland. This paper is an appeal to 
the judgment and sympathy of Americans. 
and is a practical admission that British 
statesmen are not indifferent to the public 
opinion of the United States. Four physi- 
cians and surgeons, namely, Drs. W. A, 
Hammond, John. Ashhurst, Jr., J. Marion 
Sims and John T. Hodgen, review Presid- 
ent Garfield’s case. Finally Hon. David A. 
Wells treats of Reform in Federal Tax- 
ation. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


JamMEs T. Freips; Brograpaicat Norss 
AND PERSONAL SKETCHES. Houghton, 
Mifflin &Co. Price, $2.00. 

There can be no question as to the wel- 
come awaiting this memorial of one so much 
loved an@ so widely regretted as the late 
James T. Fields. It is generally understood 
that the writer is Mrs. Fields, the person of 
all others best qualified to undertake such 
awork. Woven in with the outline of Mr. 
Fields’ life, we have extracts from his dia- 
ries during his various trips abroad, jour- 
nals of summer holidays in America, let- 
ters home narrating the comic incidents of 
lecture trips, and extracts from his corre- 
spondence with his many eminent friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His letters 
and diaries are like his lectures, full of de- 
lightful genial humor and rich stories. The 
biographer’s part has been performed with 

ood judgment and unfailing tenderness. 

f Mr. Fields’ second marriage the author 
says: 
‘*He felt the power and sacred rest which 
a home can give, as deeply as it is possible 
to understand it, but hitherto he had been 
turned, as it seemed, violently from such 
hope or rest to stand in the white light of 
the world. His gay temper and conversa- 
tion allowed no one else to feel the void and 
unrest; but when at last the doors of home 
opened to him he entered reverently, and 
with a tenderness which grew only with the 
years. What an exceptional experience, 
also, for a young girl, a younger member 
of a large family, with less reason for spec- 
ial consideration than any other person of 
the household, to be swept suddenly out 
upon a tide more swift and strong and all- 
enfolding than her imagination had fore- 
told; a power imaging the divine life, the 
divine shelter, the divine peace. The winds 
of heaven might not visit her too roughly, 
and every shadow must pass first through 
the alembic of his smile before it fell upon 
her.” 

George William Curtis’ description of the 
old Corner Bookstore and the company to 
be met there belong to one of the pleasant- 
est chapters in the history of Boston. The 
book is a worthy memorial of one who was 
a warmer of hearts and a quickener of in- 
tellectual life in thousands. 


GENEVIEVE Warp: A_ BI0GRAPHICAL 
Sxetcn. By Zadel Barnes Gustafson. 
Osgood & Co. Price $1.00. 

When one bright woman writes the life 
of another, the result is almost sure to be a 
bright book. Especially is this the case 
when the life of the second woman has been 
as thrilling as a romance, and when it is 
described from a standpoint of personal 
friendship and warm admiration. Mrs. 
Gustafson’s biography of Genevieve Ward 
accordingly proves to be very entertaining 
reading. The genealogical sketch with 
which the book opens will be of much in- 
terest to those who like to trace the influ- 
ence of ancestry and heredity. It is not 
generally kaown that the great tragic act- 
ress is a lineal descendant of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. The opening chapters are devoted 
largely to Miss Ward’s mother, a woman 
even more gifted than her distinguished 
daughter. Then comesa lively and graphic 
account of Genevieve’s childhood and youth, 
the extraordinary circumstances of her mar- 
riage, her separation from her husband at 
the altar, her brilliant career asa singer, 
the loss of her voice. and her struggles and 
ultimate great success as a dramatic artiste. 
Mrs. Gustafson has obtained her informa- 
tion direct from Miss Ward and her family, 
and the biography should therefore be au- 
thentic. It isto be hoped that it will put 
an end to the exaggerated stories afloat con- 
cerning acareer which is remarkabie enough 
in itself, without fictitious additions, e 
shall reprint next week one of the many 
amusing little stories of Miss Ward by 
which the book is enlivened. 


Doctor BREEN’s Practice. By W. D. 
Howells. Osgood &Co. Price $1.50. 
This is a book full of ridiculous women, 

with two or three strong steady men thrown 
in for contrast. Handsome Grace Breen 
becomes a homeeopathic doctor from a sense 
of duty, in the hope of doing good. Her 
first patient, becoming seriously ill, imperi- 
ously demands a man doctor, and Grace 
gives up the case to the nearest ‘‘regular 
practitioner.” Deciding that she is a fail- 
ure as a physician, ani opportunely falling 
in love at the same time, Dr. Breen quits 
medicine for matrimony, and thereafter 
practices only among the factory children 
from her husband’s mills. The heroine is 
a conscientious girl with many fine quali- 
ities, but morbid and irrational, like most 
of Mr. Howells’ women. Her mother is ‘‘an 
old lady who had once kept a very vigilant 
conscience for herself; but after making 
her life unhappy with it for three score 
years, she now applied it entirely to the ex- 
asperation and condemnation of others.” 
Mrs. Maynard, Dr. Breen's patient, the ex- 
treme of weakness and unprincipled folly, 
and a troop of idiotic society-women at the 
summer-boarding-house, form a sort of cho 
rus to the story. The leader of the chorus, 
Miss Gleason, the inspired esthete, is an 
admirable caricature. Her speeches are 
“too utterly too.” The book may be called 
a study, from the outside, of feminine 
faults, deficiencies and absurdities. The 
picture,is overdrawn, but has just enough 
truth in it to make it irritating. The moral, 
if there be one, may be summed up in the 
heroine’s words: ‘‘A woman is reminded of 
her insufficiency to herself every hour of 
the day. And it’s always a man that comes 
to her help.” 

The book is not ill-natured, but it will 
leave the average reader inclined to despise 
women. Fifty years hence it will be re- 
garded as an amusing relic, showing how 
women doctors were looked upon before 
they ceased to be singular and became ‘‘ex- 
ceedingly plural,” It has the usual strong 
and the usual weak points of Mr. Howells’ 
stories. The author has nothing to say which 
1s particularly worth saying, but he says it 
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in beautiful English. The style is exquis- 
ite, and the pages twinkle with captivating 
witticisms. At the same time, we are re- 
minded of a dinner table set with dainty 
creams and sparkling jellies, but minus the 
beef and potatoes. A certain dilletanteism, 
a lack of depth, and a trifling way of treat- 
ing serious subjects, render Mr. Howell’s 
books unsatisfactory, and somctimes even 
vexatious. 


A Stupy oF THE PenTATEUCH. By Rufus 
P. Stebbins, D. D. Geo. H. Ellis. Price 
$1.25. 

This volume is substantially a reprint of 
articles published inthe Unitarian Renew, 
1879 and 1880. It ‘tis not addressed to 
scholars, but is an appeal to the sound sense 
and sober thought of the people.” The in- 
troductory portion reviews Kuenen’s ‘‘Re- 
ligion of Israel,” and deals somewhat sharp- 
ly with that work. The remainder of the 
book discusses the age of the Pentateuch, 
and after an elaborate examination of the 
external and internal evidence, arrives at 
the conclusion ‘‘that the Pentateuch is sub- 
stantially of the Mosaic age, and largely, 
either directly or indirectly, of Mosaic au- 
thorship.” The book conta‘ns the results 
of much study. The author's criticisms of 
Ort’s Bible for Learners, and especially of 
its explanation of the story of Sampson as 
a solar’ myth, are exceedingly refreshing. 
It was quite time thatsome one should take 
the solar mythologists in hand. 


RALEIGH: His ExpLorrs AND VoyaGEs. By 
George M. Towle. Lee and Shepard. 
Price $1.25. 

This belongs to the ‘Young Folks’ He- 
roes of History” series, and deals witha 
greater and more interesting man than any 
of its predecessors. With all the black 
spots on his fame, there are few more bril- 
liant and striking figures in English history 
than the soldier, sailor, courtier, author and 
explorer, Sir Walter Raleigh. Even at this 
distance of time, more than two hundred 
and fifty years after his head fell on the 
scaffold, we cannot read his story without 
emotion. It is graphically written, and is 
pleasant reading, not only for young folks, 
but for old folks with young hearts. Those 
who believe that a taste for dime novels.can 
only be driven out by something better, owe 
Mr. Towle thanks for giving young people 
eaaty in an entertaining and attractive 
orm. 


Our Lirtie Ones: At HoME AND IN 
ScHoot. With 350 designs by American 
artists. Lee and Shepard. Price $1.50. 
The bound volume of this popular maga- 

zine for little folks contains 384 large pages 
of stories and poems for children. The pic- 
tures are pretty and very abundant, the 
binding bright and appropriate. Looking 
over the index we see the names of Mar- 
garet E. Sangster and other well-known 
writers among the contributors. The pub- 
lishers offer an unusually large amount of 
attractive matter for the price. 


Curist THE Lorp. By W. Williams. 

Ditson & Co. Price 80 cents. 

This is an easy cantata for Christmas 
and other occasions, in three parts, includ- 
ing scenes at Bethlehem, at Jerusalem, and 
at various other places, and ending with 
joyous music to celebrate the Resurrection. 

t is for mixed voices, and can easily be 
prepared in time for the coming holiday 
season. A. 8. B, 





MISSOURI WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The annual meeting of the Missouri Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, held at the Pick- 
wick Pheatre, St. Louis, Wednesday after- 
noon, Nov. 16, was well attended by repre- 
sentative women of the woman’s rights 
cause both in the city and throughout the 
State. Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, as presi- 
dent of the association, acted as chairman, 
and Mrs. J. B. Henderson as recording sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. Hazard asked to be excused from 
making a report, having made one a few 
weeks since to the American Association at 
its Louisville convention, which was print- 
ed in full in the Woman’s JouRNAL and 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. P. 
Fuller, who is absent in New York, made 
her report through Mrs. Grubb. 

REPORT OF MRS. J. P. FULLER. 


Since our adjournment in May last, the 
absence of your corresponding secretary, 
and the entire cessation of activity through- 
out the summer, finds her at our annual 
meeting without information of direct im~ 
portance concerning work ip our own State, 
Our auxiliary societies seem at this time to 
be resting from their labors, and, holding 
to the ‘‘eternal fitness of things’’ and the 
final triumph of the right, are awaiting the 
or day when we Suffragists shall come 

nto 


OUR KINGDOM, 


and the general and State governments 
shall press upon our blushing acceptance 
the privileges of the ballot. 

But if this with any appearance of truth 
may be said of our own State, very different 
conditions exist elsewhere, and the wo 
man movement, both in America and Eu- 
rope, is constantly advancing the business, 
political and educational interests of wo- 
men. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in Louisville, Ky., on the 25th and 
26th of October. 

By large, respectful and attentive audi- 
ences the leading women of the association 
were heard on the questions which are so 
pressingly demanding solution. Fifteen 
States were represented either by delegates 
or Official repors, all indicating increased 
interest on the Suffrage and its correlatives. 
The question of representative taxation had 
been pressed upon the various Legislatures 
of the States during the past year. Oregon, 
Nebraska and Indiana reported amendments 
as pending. 

otwithstanding the long and earnest 
struggle through which many of those pres- 
ent had pened sixce the first woman's con- 
vention was called at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
in 1848, yet these two or three, gathered to 
gether after more than thirty years of earn- 
est labor, crowned by various successes and 
limited by numerous defeats, were animated 
by the same earnest faith in an invincible, 
irresistible right which is measured only by 
‘the eternal years of God.” ‘Toward this 
standard the human race is always pressing, 
and although we speak now of my right 
and your right, yet the time will come when 
we shall all stand for the right, and then 
the difficulty will be righted.” But an idea 
must be in harmony with surrounding civ- 
ilization. In the enunciatidns of the : 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] ; 
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laration of Independence and its acceptance 
by the signers thereof, were our forefathers 
repared to carry out its principles? Is the 
histo of the colonies a practical egeties- 
tion of them, or a history of civil and relig- 
jous persecution? But the day-star had 
arisen! The eye of genius had descried the 
rising beam—read the unwritten law, “‘The 
right to the pursuit of life, liberty and hap- 
ness.” But these rays from on high are 
transmitted through a human medium, and 
the prismatic colors are again and again 
lost. Yet every now and then we finda 
ure crystal, and we have a heavenly beam. 
ur means and methods are like us, ‘‘of 
the earth, earthy ;” but weare not left com- 
fortless, for the testimony of history 


Is INVARIABLE. 


That in all the great issues of the human 
race some “‘lip has been touched with coals 
from the altar,” and a great leader smites 
the waters and the chosen pass through on 
dry ground—yet it may be to wander forty 
years in the wilderness before Joshua ap- 
pears. Whatdo wethen? Just what we 
are trying to do—watch, work and pray. 
There and there alone are the conditions of 
success. Education means political as well 
as social advancement. ‘Knowledge is 
power,” hence the awakening and advance 
in that knowledge which is the legitimate 
restriction and harmonious condition of 
power. Women, like men, are endowed 
with those natural sentiments, which, by a 
chological law, oant row and develop 

n strength by culture. The physical wants 

cease on gratification in their normal states, 
but the mental wants are based on a law 
which demands outlet and culture in order 
even to keep them alive. Reduce the phys- 
ical condition, let the nerve force become 
emasculated by long exhaustion, either 
from disease or mental suffering, the de- 
sire for life grows weaker and weaker, 
and the wise physician says, ‘‘Only by 
arousing the wish to live, by giving a new 
motive to live, can I save my patient.” 
Who will deny that women love power, 
have sought power, and have gained pow- 
er? Yet it has not been sought through 
legitimate chanyels; for knowledge is the 


GOD-GIVEN BULWARK 


Against the undue and irresponsiole exer- 
eise of power. And it is in our day and 
time that education is directing this de- 
sire for power, and increased knowledge is 
becoming the lever by which she is being 
raised above superficial ties, and is taking a 
true hold of science—political, religious, 
physical and social. She is learning each 
day that the weakened and lessenec physi- 
cal Sevens with which she drags out an ex- 
istence of pain are not her heritage, but that 
with a proper notice of the Jaws of healthy 
development she may claim as perfect phy- 
sical adjustment as the brother who walks 
. by her side. - 

She is learning that for the functions of 
motherhood nature has as surely and wisely 
prepared as for the functions of digestion 
and circulation, and that both physical and 
mental activities are entirely in harmony 
with its operations. Ts 

She is opening her eyes to the significant 
truth that her social status, so nearly degen- 
erating into a detective police system, with- 
out crime or vice as its oo ea must bear 
upon the questions of social wrong, which 
have raised a monstrous head under her ig- 
norant use of power. 

And she is learning a broader and more 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture—‘‘that 
in Jesus Christ there is neither Jew or Greek, 
male nor female, but a new creature.” 

Furthermore, in her enlightenment she 
realizes that for the exercise of this con- 
scious power for good she needs that great 
executive arm, the ballot. 

Can she doubt, in this awakening, where 
her duty lies? Her more perfectly adjusted 
relations are unfolding to her each day. 
Will she close her eyes to the duties grow- 
ing out of these relations? 

this impulse universally felt among 
women? We may answer emphatically, 
yes, in varying degrees; more or less among 
all 


To a pretty young girl Sydney Smith once 
said: ‘Do you reflect how you pass your 
life? If you live to be seventy-two, which 
I hope you may, your life is spent in the 
following manner: } 

*‘An hour a day is three years; this makes 
twenty-seven years sleeping, nine years 
dressing, nine years at table, six years play- 
ing with children, nine years walking and 
visiting, six years shopping and three years 
quarrelling.’ 

Since the day when this was so pathetic- 
ally true, has the number of such 


USELESS WOMEN 


Increased or decreased? 

What testimony does the increase of pat- 
ents issued to womenin the last decade, 
bear? The bar, the medical profession, the 
employment of women in the public depart. 
ments, the opening of colleges and univer- 
sities to women, in telegraphy, in architec- 
ture, in designing, in farming and as suc- 
cessful laborers in that vineyard to which 
all are called according to capacity for use- 
fulness. Compare the position of the wo- 
men teachers of forty years ago, ‘‘who were 
employed in summer schools to spell the 
men during the haying season,” with the 

rofessors and teachers, women on school 
rds, and various reformatory institu- 
tions. f 

A Boston firm propose to receive a limited 
number of girls from the public schools, 
who may desire to become saleswomen, and 
educate them, as hoys are educated in busi- 
ness, giving them one hundred dollars the 
first year and increasing their pay accord- 
ing to their proficiency. They are to be al- 
lowed a vacation of two weeks out of the 
time, and every means will be afforded for 
their advancement. 

And the numerous clubs of this city. Do 
they show no aroused desire on the part of 
women of wealth and leisure to grow up to 
the full stature of their opportunities? 

But what answer do we give to the late 
refusal of the,Thirteenth Medical Congress 
to admit wome 





To the refusal of Massachusetts to admit 
a woman to the bar? 

To the action of the Methodist Ecumeni- 
cal Congress with regard to the ordination 
of women? 

To the recommendation of the church 
which first admitted women preachers to 
reconsider the action? , 

To the refusal of Harvard to admit a 
po uate of Smith college as a candidate for 
a de 

To the attempt of the Worcester conven- 
tion to exclude Mrs. Livermore, a regularly 
elected delegate from Melrose, because she 
was a woman? 

These are our defeats. But Bunker Hill 
has a monument which marks the loss of 
the battle to the colonies. We may have 


OUR BUNKER HILL, 


But we will yet celebrate a surrender at 
Yorktown. The Boston Courier says: ‘‘The 
ninth congress of women, held in Buffalo, 
October 19, 20 and 21, has afforded another 
striking proof of the gradual overthrow of 
existing prejudice against the propriety of 
women’s public work. Long before the 
congress assembled a prominent clergyman 
of New York State, in addressing a girl’s 
school, had advised the pupils not to attend 
its mectings, for ‘those who compose it are 
neither men nor women; they are to be 
thought of as things and spoken toas ‘‘its.”’ 
A lady invited to contribute to the local ex- 
penses scornfully refused; yet came the 
first day from malicious curiosity, remained 
through all the sessions from enjoyment of 
them, and gave liberally.” he papers 
read were carefully prepared and their sub- 
jects were selected with reference to the so- 
cial, physical and political advancement of 
women. Good tasteand propriety marked 
the whole proceeding, end the most culti- 
vated and thoughtful people of Buffalo 
gathered in St. James Hall at every session. 

And do we vlaim that all of this is the 
} eae of the Suffrage movement? We 


0. 
Notwithstanding the State of Mississippi 
before 1848, led in the modification of her 
laws with reference to the rights of proper- 
ty held by married women, other States 
following in order, indirectly all is owing 
to the ‘‘sounding forth of that trumpet 
which shall never call retreat. Our God is 
marching on.” Directly it is the answer of 
awakened souls of both men and women, 
who bracing their armor by the gaining of 
new and healthful knowledge, are —— 
one by one into the ranks, and strengthene 
in new power they swell the battle hymn: 


**His truth is marching on.” 


And with Dr. Storrs we may join in say- 
ing, ‘‘It isin the midst of this movement 
we stand, have been standing in these past 

ears, and are to stand in the years to come. 

t cannot be arrested. The push of centur- 
ies is behind it. The strong instincts of 
human society are working for it, and with 
it, allthe time.” Then let us not stand neu- 
tral in the battle of good and evil, for this 
is in fact to carry our forces over to the 
enemy’s side. 

I have occupied so much of your time 
with this report that I must beg leave to de- 
fer the many items of interesting and im- 
portant foreign news until our next session. 


On motion the report was unamimously 


adopted. 
DR. ELIOT. 


A letter from Dr. W. G. Eliot, was read, 
through which he expressed his regrets at 
not being able to attend the meeting and 
stated that his heart was in the work, be- 
lieving as he did that the movement was 
destined to overcome all opposition that 
wou!d be arrayed against it. 


A committee empowered with the privi- 
lege of nominating the regular officers of 
the association for the ensuing year was 
appointed by the president. The commit- 
tee are Mrs. Stagg, Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. 
Dickenson, 

Mrs. Hazard referred to the formation of 
a Kentucky State Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation on the following day, as one of the 
most important results of the recent annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Virginia L. Minor, of St. Louis, 
was invited to address the meeting. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. MINOR. 


She deemed it unnecessary to present any 
argument in favor of Woman Suffrage, as 
their minds were fully made up, and even 
those who said least might think most. 
They should not ask now why the right 
should not be given them, but what was 
the shortest and most practicable way to at- 
tain it. She then went on to show that the 
right to property is the most ey as- 
serted and guarded—an innate principle in 
humanity. Even among school boys, were 
you to ask one for half his lunch, if he were 
generous and large-hearted, he might give 
it; but another would refuse simply because 
it was his property, and no amount of ar- 
gument could move him. Men are nothing 
but big boys, and the propensities of boy- 
hood grow up and are strengthened when 
they reach man’s estate. There are large- 
hearted, intelligent men who, when the 
question is pressed upon them, will declare 
that the ladies are entitled to Suffrage, and 
they will do all they cando. All they can do, 
with the majority, means to sit still and do 
nothing. But they do it in such a beauti- 
ful way that really you can’t get angry 
atthem. Then there’s the other class of 
man, who says, ‘‘Well, he doesn’t know if 
the Almighty intended woman to vote or 
not.” It is not likely that the Almighty 
would send him @ special telegram on the 
matter, and he wouldn’t have sense enough 
to understand it if God did. ‘Then there 
are other men, who say they don’t think wo- 
men have sense enough to vote. There are 
so many bad ones, so many drinking ones, 
and all that. Of course you (the one with 
whom they converse) are morally and intel- 
lectually competent. Well, she would not 
accept the compliment; she always repudi- 
ated it. She believed in standing by her 
sex and not listening to flattery. 





A COMPLIMENT TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Mrs. Minor went on to pay a high com- 
liment to Wendell Phillips for his speech 
fore Harvard University graduates, assert- 
ing the right of Woman Suffrage. She 
spoke of the way in which the United States 
Supreme Court had gone out of its way in 
interpreting the fourteenth amendment to 
declare that it applied not alone to the ne- 
gro, but the Mexican peon, the Chinese 
coolie, or the man of any other nationality, 
saying that by becoming American citizens 
they attained State citizenship as well, and 
yet, in sublimity of stupidity, had told Am- 
erican women that when their States would 
give them the right to vote they would rec- 
ognize them as citizens. As for the Massa- 
chusetts judge, the other day, he, too, had 
one out of his way to distort the facts of 
istory by putting his own interpretation 
upon them. 

In conversations she had often been an- 
noyed by the low estimation placed upon 
themselves by women. They were like the 
y= who, though emancipated, took long 
to discover that he was really free. Wo- 
men had voted for the original cunstitution 
and for the signers of it. Until recently 
there had been living in Indiana a woman 
who voted for the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and that woman had 
explained how it was that women lost the 
power of voting. There was nothing to 
prevent them at first, but one man had ob- 
jected to his wife going to the polls, so she 
refrained, and one after another the same 
way, until after awhile it was not fashion- 
able. There, as always 


TYRANNY BEGAN 


in the household. Patrick Henry had said: 
‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’ 
They were not vigilant, therefore they had 
lost their liberty. She did not want them 
to establish battle-grounds in their house- 
holds, but the fault with woman was that 
she was not self-asserting. An individual 
in the household would begin to practice 
tyranny; first, it was about the hour his 

inner should be served, then he was regu- 
lating the dishes, next the ornaments, and as 
imperceptibly as the gas from the se vers 
floats into their dwellings did tyranny creep 
in. Woman was selfish, indolent, and she 
gave way too readily. She was cons:antly 
insulted, and did not know it. Here Mrs. 
Minor described the way in'which woman 
was ignored at the Yorktown celebration, 
and in Richmond, where the librarian ad- 
dressed himself constantly to the gentlemen 
in relating the deeds of the worthies of co- 
lonial days, and invariably dismissed the fe- 
male characters with no mention whatever, 
so that she felt compelled to call upon the 
reporters present to chronicle the fact that 
there were women living in Virginia, that 
future generations might not think other- 
wise. 

In reading the morning papers she had 
noticed a most wonderful thing. The sta- 
tistics of the work house showed a surplus 
of $900, and yet there was not enough 
money to buy clothes for the women resi- 
dents. With magnanimous economy, the 
management had bought up the old black 
calico used in mourning for President Gar- 
field, and was about to convert it into dresses 
for these forlorn females. She had always 
been an advocate of women’s rights, and of 
men’s, too, and one of the first things she 
would demand forthe men at the work 
house was that they should have pantaloons 
made out of that black cloth. She had 
heard of the funeral baked-meats used at 
subsequent festivities, but decidedly this 
was a case of making hash of the bones. 


Rev. Mr. Felton, of the Union M. E. 
Church, next spoke. 


ADDRESS OF MR. FELTON. 


He believed in the women’s movement, 
not alone as regards Suffrage, but in wrat- 
ever promotes their social, intellectual, or 
religious growth. He dwelt on the histori- 
cal features of the case. Military rules were 
first in order, and as women were not cal- 
culated to do service in the battle-field they 
were excluded from government. So in 
later times they were kept in the back- 

round, and there was no doubt that the 
athers of this country were much governed 
in their interpretation of the Constitution 
by the traditions carried over from Europe. 
But within the last 300 years woman had 
made immense advances. Law, religion, 
politics and science are ably discussed by 
the sex, and splendid editorials flow from 
the pens of women. In this country they 
were holding positions of trust and honor; 
as teachers, Sunday school teachers and 
clerks they were doing magnificently. He 
had no more doubt that they would get the 
ballot than he had of his being, for revolu- 
tions and reforms never go back. He spoke 
of a man whom he had seen staggering 
along between two policemen—a man who 
held the balance of power and was able to 
say whether there should be a saloon over 
at Uhrig’s Cave or not. He thought that 
women should have as much right to vote 
on such a question as that man. As for the 
objection against bringing the ladies to the 
filth of the polling booths, he would meet 
that by asking that the booths be made re- 
spectable, as in France, where wives and 
daughters can accompany their husbands 
and fathers. 

Another statement advanced by a Chicago 
(and, therefore, unreliabie) writer was that if 
the women made laws, the men, in their bet- 
ter judgment, would notenforce them. But 
his knowledge was that policeman, magis- 
trate or judge would enforce a law which 
he knew had votes enough back of it to 
keep him in or put him out of office. As 
for adding purity to the ballot, he was not 
peepeses to say that the women would do 
t. Hehad no doubt that there would be 
found women to buy and sell their votes 
just as men do. 


Mrs. Shields, of Colorado, gave a graphic 
description of the organization of the pray- 
ing down saloon movement and of the final 
conversion of the Women’s National Tem- 
perance Union to Suffrage ideas. After 
serious debate and long experience they had 
come to the conclusion that without the bal- 
lot they could make little headway. 





A letter from Mrs. Harriet J. Brooks, 
president of the Suffrage Association of Ne- 
braska, was next read. In that State the 
great fight is to be fought next fall, and an 
appeal for funds to help them was earnestly 
made. 


Mrs. R. N. Hazard spoke as follows: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. HAZARD. 


There are crises in all progressive move- 
ments which require unusual energy on the 
part of those who would bear them to suc. 
cess. Such a period I believe has arrived 
for the Woman Suffrage cause. We have 
reached that fullness of time when all the 
resources we can command must be applied. 
The forces which bear our beloved country 
on to its grand destiny as the light of the 
world—the arbiter of the nations—can never 
be stayed, but those who watch its onward 
sweep, find new factors entering into the 
movement. Old things are passing away; 
all things are becoming new. The era of 
brute-force, of strife and bloodshed has gone 
from us. It required the blood of two 
martyred Presidents to be poured upon its 
sacrificial altars, but with the death of the 
lamented Garfield it has passed from us for 
ever. We have indeed entered upon a new 
epoch; yet none the less are we in the midst 
of conflict, although our weaponsare spirit- 
ual ones. Perhaps never before were the 
forces of evil more persistent—more deter- 
mined to gain place and power than at pre- 
sent. Look at the men in the city who 
openly defy law in order to uphold their 
evil vocations. Look at the haunts of vice 
made brilliant and attractive that they may 
lure the unwary within their precincts. 
Consider the drunkards who reel through 
our streets, and our almost daily murders. 
So great and shocking is the increase of 
crime that we become alarmed, and the 
newspapers call for a stricter enforcement 
of law—and then the gallows rears its hide- 
ous form—and some wretched culprit, some 
woman’s son upon whose infant lips a moth- 
er’s kisses have been pressed, is ied out to 
die an ignominious death, as though barbar- 
ity could cure barbarity--as though vio- 
lence, legal or otherwise, does not beget vio- 
lence, for still the murders and robberies go 
on. 

Meanwhile, what are we, the mothers, 
wives and sisters to whom men turn in ex- 
tremity, doing? What are we doing to stop 
the flood of vice which is bearing down 
upon us, destroyiug our manhood, yrs, and 
our womanhoodtoo? Well, some of us are 
decorating china, or embroidering screens, 
or reading Homer or Aischylus—things all 
well enough in their way, but oh! how triv- 
ial when compared with the grave issues 
which just now demand our attention. We 
stand with our hands tied, with these evils 
all about us. True, we can exert a silent 
influence; but what do the convicts in yon 
geomy prison think of our silent influence? 

as it saved them from lives of crime and 
degradation? What do the wretched 
daughters of shame, familiar enough with 
the policeman’s baton, know about it? 
Have the Patsy Earlys, who roam the 
streets at night, heard of it? Do the saloon 
men care for it? No. Our hands must be 
united, and we must be permitted to use in 
a lawful way the power to remove these 
evils. There is virtue and intelligence 
enough in this city, if it could be legally 
applied—that is, felt through the ballot—to 
turn our prisons into schools, our drinking 
and gambling saloons into marts of indus- 
try. Can we, as Christian women, as moth- 
ers and wives, be indifferent to these things? 
Surely not, if the voice of conscience be 
heeded. And now our friends in Nebraska 
are struggling, with good prospects of suc- 
cess, but with a mountain of difficulty to 
overcome. If we help them, we hasten the 
day of our own emancipation. We should 
require no urging in this matter. It should 
be our pleasure to give them all the aid in 
our power. 


‘I'he treasurer informed the ladies that at 
the beginning of the year there were $83 in 
the treasury, since that $5 had been ex- 
pended, and there was consequently a bal- 
ance of $78. On motion, $50 was appointed 
in aid ofthe sisters in Nebraska. Mrs. 
Hazard is authorized to receive contribu- 
tions for the same purpose. 


THE ELECTION, 


The report of the committee on nomina- 
tions was then broughtin, and the following 
were duly elected; 


Pres.—Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland. 

Vice Pres.—Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, Dr. Wm. G. 
Eliot, Mrs. Beverly Allen, Mrs. Mary F’. Henderson, 

rs. L. P. Yeatman, Miss Eliza C. Draper of Lou- 
isiana, Mo., Wayman Crow, Mrs. W. E. Bedford, of 
Stoddard County, Mo., Rev. John Snyder, James E 
Yeatman. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. J. P, Faller, 

Rec. Sec.—Miss Berenice Morrison. 

Treas.—John M. Datro. 

Ex. Com.—Mrs. L. Case. Mrs, John W. Noble, 
Mrs, A. E. Dickenson, Mrs. 8. F. Grabb, L. P. Hall, 
Mrs. M. A. Hunt, Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt, Mrs. H. B. 
koberts, Mrs. John C. Orrick, Mrs. M. P. Wilson, 
Mrs, Isaac H. Sturgeon, Mrs. H.S. Stagg, Mre. H. W. 
Stockbridge, Mrs. Geo. H. Rea. 


After which the meeting adjourned. 
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STKONG-MINDED WOMEN IN ILL-FITTING 
PETTICOATS. 

In the Journat of Nov. 12 is a notice 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of the 
late National Convention of the Woman 
Suffragists, which raised some queries. 

If that “convention was not a national 
consultation of strong-minded women” 
what was it? It was certainly a national 
consultation, and I hardly think the dele- 
gates would own to being the opposite of 
strong-minded—7. ¢., weak-minded., Pos- 
sibly they were ‘‘mediums,” neither weak 
nor strong, which at present I believe a wo- 
man is allowed to be and still be called ‘‘wo- 
manly.” Even that is much improvement 
onthe public sentiment of the time when 
the Suffragists first began their work. Be 
it remembered that at that time, no matter 
how “‘handsomely dressed” she might be, 





woman was considered unwomanly if she 
spoke in favor of Woman's Rights. 

Perhaps I may be accused of being hyper- 
critical and be told that the Qourier-Journal 
used ‘‘strong-minded” in its reproachful 
sense. If so, 1 reply that it seems to me al- 
together wrong to divert so grand a term 
from its legitimate meaning. Furthermore, 
Ido not know what it means, used in any 
other sense, and doubt if any body else 
does. The person who first employed it to 
mean anything discreditable was certainly 
narrow, if not weak-minded. 

I wonder if the C. J. remembered to say 
of the members of the convention which 
nominated its favorite candidate in the last 
presidential campaign that ‘‘they were hand- 
somely dressed and were not strong- 
minded.” But that ‘‘ill-fitting petticoat!” 
As if a petticoat could be anything else. 
The writer must have meant ‘“‘ill-hanging,” 
or something of that kind, but being accus- 
tomed toa tailor’s ‘‘fit,” forgot that it would 
be a dreadful thing to have petticoats fit. 
They came so painfully near it three or four 
years ago that a person listening to an argu- 
ment for equal rights exclaimed, in lan- 
guage more graphic than elegant, ‘‘The idea 
of a woman pleading for equal rights, with 
her limbs tied by her own hands” —referring 
to the speaker's pull-back. 

“The impression, indeed, seems to have 
been general, that an advocate of Woman's 
Rights must of necessity wear her hair short 
and sport pantaloons.” Is it not a very nat- 
ural impression, considering that for years 
and years, I know not how many, we have 
heard the expression, ‘‘She wears the 
breeches,” meaning that ‘‘she” is master or 
dictator? Now if breeches really do sym- 
bolize authority, as that sentence indicates, 
and men universally wear them, is it not 
true that the dress worn by the other sex in- 
dicates submission? If so, what more nat- 
ural than to suppose that in putting forth a 
claim for equal rights the symbol of no 
rights at all would be put away. 

It is a grave question, though fully settled 
in the minds of many thinking people, and 
one that I think ought to be considered by 
Suffragists, whether equal rights and free- 
dom can be enjoyed by both sexes so long 
as one sex only wears a dress that symbol- 
izes authority and allows freedom, and the 
otber sex wears a dress that not only sym- 
bolizes but enforces slavery. We know 
that in the first flush of the youthful move- 
ment many of the Suffragists started out 
with this in mind, and I for one cannot 
help thinking that had the battle been 
fought out on this line it would have ended 
with the victory on freedom’s side before 
now. However, as Woman Suffrage in 
the future isan assured fact, it is idle to 
talk of what might have been. 

But even with Suffrage gained, woman in 
her present dress is not as free a8 man, and 
it is an intuition of the fitness of things, 
which is quite as apt to be correct as a con- 
clusion reached by a long course of reason- 
ing, which gives the ‘‘general impression 
that the advocates of Woman's Rights must 
of necessity wear short hair and sport pant- 
aloons,”—though, as to the hair, it has al- 
ways seemed to me something like an insult 
to nature to cut it off. Yet much time is 
required to take care of it long, and for 
women to wear it long and men short ad- 
vertises a Woman’s time as less valuable than 
aman’s. Long hair is certainly one of na- 
ture’s most beautiful gifts, and 1 have never 
been able to find an affirmative answer to the 
Apostle Paul's question, ‘‘Doth not nature 
itself teach that it is a shame for a man to 
have long hair?” 

With an allusion to the ‘thoroughly wo- 
manly ladies” who took part in the Louis- 
ville Convention I will close. Does the 
Courier-Journal remember that a score of 
years ago nothing was considered more un- 
womanly by the average newspaper than to 
want to volte? —unless it might be to ‘‘sport 
pantaloons.” And does it not know that it 
is a little ahead of its time now in acknowl- 
edging that ‘‘thoroughly womanly ladies” 
may desire the ballot? 

What is this ‘‘womanly” we hear so much 
about? Does anybody know? Is it any- 
thing inhuman? anything a man ought not 
to be? If 1 wereto judge by the quotations 


we have been considering, I should be . 


obliged to define it negatively and say that 
to be womanly is not to be strong-minded, 
not to wear ill-fitting petticoats, not to sport 
pantaloons, not to wear short hair and—to 
take one affirmative—to dress handsomely. 
Does not our friendly critic know that many 
& woman in whose company he would 
blush to see any of his female relatives zul- 
fils every one of these requirements? 

O Mr. Courier Journal, I fear your ideas 
of ‘‘womanly” need a thorough renovation 
before they will pass muster under close 
scrutiny. Overhaul them through and 
through, and tell us frankly, if you can find 
one quality of heart or brain, one virtue, 
one noble aspiration, which ought not to be 
in both man and woman? 

For my part I confess to feeling humilia- 
ted by the sort of praise—if that is what is 
intended—bestowed on the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention in the article 
named. But asI did but little towards it, 
save to wish it a success, perhaps 1 have no 


right to complain. 
Cris B, WHITEHBAD. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES AND WOMEN. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—Recently I was invit- 
eu to a social gathering, the anniversary of 
the establishment of a lodge—a secret or- 
ganization. The programme consisted of 
singing, addresses by members, recitations, 
supper and tossts. I listened with much 
interest to the various remarks, which bore 
principally upon the benefits that must ac- 
crue to widows and orphans from the ‘‘in- 
surance fund.” During the address by a 
“reverend” member, a strong, earnest, 
manly discourse which plainly told that in 
his heart the man did woman «ll honor, 
and bowed before her personality with loy- 
alty second only to his religious convictions, 
the thought came to my mind that men do 
not yet realize the injustice done woman as 
woman, through just such societies as these 
whose practical benetits they were here to 
enumerate. 

One after another, and very ably, by our 
reverend friend, were the good results to wo- 
men consequent upon the perpetuity of the 
association estimated in dollars and cents. 
When one counts up the organizations 
which refuse woman membership, and by 
the initiation oath make it impossible for a 
man to share their interests or pleasures (ex- 
cept as an occasional courtesy) with his 
wife, it would seem not difficult for him to 
find entertainment outside of home for every 
spare hour. Business during the day, one, 
two, three evenings a week at the club, the 
lodge, the political meeting, etc., etc., leave 
the wife very little of her husband’s socie- 
ty. Oh! gentlemen, when will you learn 
that the little woman who has left all to be- 
come your companion, 1s too often hungry 
for your society during these precious 
hours you are spehding in interests she does 
not share, and that you would both be hap- 
pier if she were at your side? When will 
you learn that the woman who is wise 
enough and strong enough to preside over 
your home, bring up your children, and 
perform all the sacred duties of wifehood 
and motherhood, can safely be trusted with 
the secrets of your lodge and your club? 
When will you learn to temper courtesy 
and affection with justice? My whole soul 
went out in protest. Not against the wise 
forethought which suggested this provision 
for wives and children, but against a system 
which, whatever the benefits it promised 
the widow, must be a perpetual injury to 
the wife. 

Without discussing the principles involv- 
ed in secret societies, I assert that whatever 
separates the living interests of men and 
women in ever so small a degree is a wrong 
to both. What is therein the simple act 
of securing to woman a competence upon 
the death of her husband that necessitates 
secret counsels and meetings, from which 
she must be forever excluded? Is it nec- 
essary to the well-being of the widow, that 
the rights of the wife should be ignored? 
All these interests exclusively masculine, 
are relics of old barbarisms, such as decreed 
that woman should not eat at the same table 
with her husband and master. They are 
too nearly akin to the sentiment that keeps 
woman behind the doors of the harem still, 
in certain countries. 

The anniversary which suggested this let 
ter brought together a group of earnest, 
fine looking men, almost every one of whom 
had a woman at his side. They were wo- 
men, too, whose bright, intelligent faces 
gave evidence that they were not lacking in 
those powers which move the world to 
nobler aspirations and grander results. Yet, 
as the toasts were proposed and responded 
to, not one woman’s voice was heard. Men 
took note of our presence in graceful com- 
pliments or witty sallies, but not one word 
on the divine rights of women as intelligent, 
thinking members of society. Wives were 
exhorted to encourage their husbands to at- 
tend the lodge regularly while they remain- 
ed at home. They were told that men 
would look out for their interests, but the 
methods and principles were not subjected 
to their judgment. 

Why not? Because we are all of us in- 
fants yet in social science, because equality 
is a tree of slow growth. 

ANNIE JENNESS, 

Boston, 


——_—_ eo o- —__—__— 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

Epiror JouRNAL:— Let mothers train 
their daughters to be more helpful and self- 
reliant, and to expect that some of the bur- 
dens of life will fall to them as well as to 
their more robust brothers. Give them 
some other aim in life than marriage. Mar- 
riage is woman’s true destiny if its condi- 
tions are conducive to happiness, but the 
Statistics of marriages and divorces will 
convince the most earnest advocate of mat- 
rimony that there issomething wrong. 

Let mothers consider well if the fault be 
not, in part, theirs. Our girls are reared 
too daintily. They are shielded too much 
from the roughness of every-day life, until 
there springs up a feeling of helplessness 
and distrust of themselves. Then they rush 
recklessly into marriage, with an over-con- 
fidence in man’s ability to gain wealth and 
honor, and to smooth for them the rugged 
path of life. As each year brings failures 
and disappointments which blight the heart 
that expected all sunshine, the frail spirit 





. 

droops beneath the weight of sorrow, and 
the divorce court is sought for relief. 

Blessed is woman in the love and protec- 
tion that surround her in her home; but 
who can tell when she may be called to the 
front to battle for the means of life, and to 
take her p'ace side by side with the workers 
of the world? Fortunate isshe whom early 
training and education have fitted to bear 
the burdens commonly allotted to man; for- 
tunate, if there be no shrinking of delicate 
hands from honest toil, no straying of dain- 
ty feet into paths of sin. For woman to be 
the clinging vine, looking to man for love 
and protection, cultivating only such qual- 
ities of womanly grace and gentleness as 
will win man’s love, may be all very fine in 
theory, but it sometimes fails miserably in 
fact. We too often see the clinging vine 
thrust off to meet the storms alone, and wo- 
men have to face the world with the add- 
ed burden of husband and children to be 
battled for. They are expected to do man’s 
work without the training or education that 
is given to map. J. F. 











HUMOROUS. 


The farmer that ‘‘ran rapidly through 
his property” wore mred shirt and had his 
brindle bull behind him. 


A Sunday-school boy upon being asked 
what made the Tower of Pisa lean, replied: 
‘Because of the fami.e in the land.”’ 


A Buffalo girl never has her wedding 
dress made in that city, for fear somebody 
will say she was married in a buffalo robe. 


A Berlin butcher has written a five-act 
comedy thatis about to be presented in that 
city. The author, it is presumed, ‘‘steaks” 
his reputation on its success, and the actress 
who speaks the tenderloins will be ‘‘dressed 
to kill,’”’ of course. The price of admission 
for choice seats will be fore quarters.—Nor- 
ristown Terald. 


Ex-Gov. Bowie, of Maryland, the owner 
of the famous race horse Crickmore, lately 
declined an offer of $5000 for the privilege 
of re-christening his favorite horse. If the 
proposition had been accepted, the great 
Crickmore would for the future add new 
and brighter luster to the fame and popu 
larity of a patent medicine. 


“Why, Mr. R.,”’ said a tall youth to a lit- 
tle person, who was in company with a half 
dozen huge men, ‘‘l protest you are so very 
small I did not see you before.” ‘‘Very like- 
ly,” replied the little gentleman; ‘‘I am like 
a sixpence among sixcopper pennies—not 
easily perceived, but worth the whole of 
them.” 


Two old ladies, evidently from out of 
town, were walking along the street one 
day recently, when one of them discovered 
a bunch of bananas. Stopping to look at 
them, she adjusted her glasses and exclaim- 
ed: ‘Well, [do declare, if them ain’t the 
biggest string beans I ever saw in my life.” 





Guard Against Disease. 

If you find yourself getting bilious, head 
heavy, mouth foul, eyes yellow, kidneys 
disordered, symptoms of piles tormenting 
you, take at once afew doses of Kidney- 
Wort. It is nature’s great assistant. Use 
itasan advance guard—don’t wait to get 
down sick. See large advertisement. 

Thousands of ladies to-day cherish grate- 
ful remembrances of the help derived from 
the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s . Vegetable 
Compound. It positively cures al) female 
complaints. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
for pamphlets. 





For Christmas Presents 


E. B. HORN, 


4°29 Washington Street, 
AND SEE THE LARGE STOCK OF 


Gente’ American Gold Watches - $25, 28, 30 to 100 
Ladies’ Gold Watches. ......+....+++5 $18, 20, 25 to 60 
Coin Silver Watches...........+. $7.50, 9, 10, 12 to 20 
14-kt Gold Vest and Guard Chains... $1: 

Gold Neck Chains and Lockets... 
Pairs of Gold Bracelets in cases . 
Gold Sets Pins and Ear-ringe.... on 

Plain Gold Band and Chased Rings ..... $1,2,3to 10 
Cameo, Onyx, and Fancy Stone Rings. .$2, 3, 4 to 15 
Large variety of Children’s Rings..........75¢ to $2 
Fine Pure Diamona Rings..........- $10, 12, 15 to 50 
Gold Sleeve Buttons and Studs.......... 1,2,3to5 
Elegant Gold Stock Plated Chains.......$2, 3, 4 to 7 
Large assortment of Chain Charms........ $1.59 to 6 
Solid Silver Tea and Table Spoons.... ..$5, 6, 7 to 9 
Solid Silver Sugar Spoons and B Knives...$2 to 3.50 
Solid Silver Napkin Rings and Fruit Knives..$1 to 3 
Handsome Stock of Children’s Cups........ 75c to $3 

Come and buy early. No trouble to show goods. 








_—_ 


E. B. HORN, 
429 WASHINGTON STREET, . . . BOSTON. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 

Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense. Great profits, permanent business to agents, 


Circular for stamp. E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mase, 


MRS, DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist 


TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 

rmanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
ons, Callosities, Ingrowing and 
Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
i Joints. 











Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
ia Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 

on. 


48 Winter Street, near Tremont, 
BOSTON. 





DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSETS. » 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
" heat or moisture. 
‘ Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
‘ oo) Sela sets, $1.50; for Coraline 
“ = or Flexible Hip Corsets, 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. ware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WABNER BROS, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
OF LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 














HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vecetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Care 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 
It will, at all times and under all circamstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

"Ree the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for poe. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
nese, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


-KIDNEY-WORT:. 



















Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 






Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Py Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 





a. 








SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
B.@ Engene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 
Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
m her boy was given uptodie by four prominent 
»yhysicians and that hie was afierwards cured by 
Kidney-Wort. 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
a snys he was not expected to live, being bloate. 
beyoud belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 

Anna I. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says iy 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
and other complications was ended by the use of 
mq Kidney-Wort. 

HW John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for yearsfrom liver and kidney troubles and 

i Bafter taking “barrels of other medicines,” 

Kidney-Wort made him well, 

i Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt.. 

suffered eight years with kidney difficulty an 

was nnable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 

“ well as ever.” 
























: PERMANENTLY CURES 
SS KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Pa Constipation and Piles. 
(27 it is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 
tin cans, one package of which Mikes BLX quarts 
Bygof medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- 
centrated, for those that cannot readily pre 
im pare it, 
. LP Itacts with equal efficiency tn either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS, PRICE, $1.0 

WELLS. RICHAKDSON & Co., Props? 
@ (Will send the dry post-paid.) &bURIANGTON, VT. 






















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.} 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . - Boston 














Gimp, CEPHALINE, 

Cpe) This invaluadl Food 

PH ALANS = tested and approved or 
n cn n 

NERVE A0110B isan immediate, Sener 


HFT 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. 
Wed A = fe ¢ Pr. m., daily 

















It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 
be at hand in every.household. Urge your Druggist 
to get it, or we will mail it post d on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50. for 
Authentic Proofs. Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
w. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irritability are marked featares. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successfal in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefu'ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 

is own opinion or Dr. RHopes, as 8 physician, was 
expreseed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beat in an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 
given over todie by the physicians ey | him. 
Finally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Revopes, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Catvin E. 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his ti- 
tude to Dr. Raopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Witi1aMm D. Houxer, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dre. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nept physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dk. Raopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Raopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 
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FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEME), 


23 T029 BRATTLE ST 


© BOSTON @ 


Key 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 
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Wheeler & Wilson 


Manufacturing Company 


SEWING MACHINES 


Have Removed to 


994 Washington St. 


NEXT DOOR TO GLOBE THEATRE. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Runs Easier, Makes Less Noise, is Finer Finished, 
More Attractive in  Appeseanes. LBoes Better Work 
and Gives Better Satisfaction than any 


7 s 
Sewi ng Machine 
Ever before offered. Tf you will call and see it you 
will certainly be convinced. For sale ior cash or on 
instaliments. 
WARREN & WING, 

New England Agents. Office, 149 Tremon 

Street, Boston, Second-hand Machines taken 
in exchange. 











Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
. . . 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 
Catarrah treated i 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric. bath Hy ey 
be Saar too 'y in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatiem, Ne » Tom Pa- 
— The Doctor's methods of tection 
Incontinence ‘ions Col ua’ Bist Me pt 
nently successful. a as ieaed 


The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are @ specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
soosees _ - t.4 of goume will cure Rheu- 

" ° atica, Bunions, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. esac aeneeee 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only Sw 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes and 
_— r Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a e 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS, 


ANNIET. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 























Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made ‘ 


to order. 


——— 





Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 
Direction for Measurements for any garment o 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ddress. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


~ All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


‘THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i Cmp , 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 











Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 

1; A READY to put into the Shuttle 
PE Y WOUND, and improve the looks o 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
cotertng, mention name of machine and number of 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 

8t., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric r Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 
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THE SKY BRIGHTENS. 

Never came there to my “‘arm chair” a 
number of the Journnat freighted with 
such a precious load of progress in our good 
work of Suffrage for women, such advance 
for the past year, such hope and cheer for 
the future, as the number issued on the 12th 
of November, 1881. Are we really ‘‘almost 
there”? Have our thirty-three years of ear- 
nest effort, of patient, determined struggle 
and undying hope, through all the difficul- 
ties, accomplished so much that, as in the 
openings in the great forest in the olden 
time, the sunlight permeates all the shades? 

Whose pen shall tell the wonderful pro- 
gress already made in the condition of wo- 
men? of the liberty already gained, the op- 
portunity given for employment, the facil- 
ities for self-support? 

I am often asked, ‘‘What do” you expect 
to gain? Will the right of Suffrage cure 
all the ills to which womanhood is heir?” 
By no means. But the right of Suffrage, 
granted to woman, will give her the power 
to help cure the ills which now lie beyond 
her strength, because she has not the lever 
of the ballot, with which to lift the weights 
that oppress her. Men also will be the 
gainers. 

More and more I grow to feel that wo- 
man nGw is woman’s worst enemy in this 
great work. Thomas W. Ewing, of Vhio, 
said to me in 1845: ‘“‘When women dare 
think, they will vote. I pity the woman 
that thinks, in these days of oppressive cus- 
toms and laws.” 

Salmon P. Chase said to me, in 1852: 
“You will triumph. It will be only a ques- 
tion of time, not of fact.” 

Abraham Lincoln said to many: ‘‘After 
this great struggle for the Union, women 
will vote.” 

I talked freely with James A. Garfield in 
the spring of ’65, and I remember no word 
that was against our claim. It is my im- 
pression that he felt we were brave and 
strong enough to gain our own victory, and 
would be in better condition for so doing. 
Let us work on. Ah, I say “us.” I mean 
you who are vigorous and in the prime of 
woman’s best life, not tied by disease and 
to one spot, or held to inactivity. 

Women want money. Every year yields 
better opportunities for gaining it. 

The youngest of my thirty-six feet of 
boys, now a man with silver hair on his 
brow, spent last summer with his wife in 
Wyoming Territory. I asked him how the 
people there looked upon Woman Suffrage. 
His answer, in brief, was: 

‘‘As a fixed fact, beneficial to all the best 
interests of the community,—morally, spir- 
itually, financially, and socially. I have 
heard no clamor against it.” . 

Frances D. Gace. 

Vineland, N. J. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


For good and appropriate gifts examine 
our list of booksellers and publications. 


The time for forgiveness and to make 
gifts of good will, even to our enemies, is at 
hristmas. 


For gifts of embroidery, call upon Mrs, 
Damoreau, at 125 Tremont street. She in- 
vites inspection of her exquisite embroider 
ies, also of her own designs. 


Hair goods are always acceptable as 
Christmas gifts, being needful and beauti- 
ful. Mr. Medina, at the Paris Hair store, 
offers a varied stock of hair goods for the 
holidays. 


John and James Dobson, carpet manu- 
facturers, intend to beat the trade in low 
prices. ‘They can afford to quote low, and 
the purchaser thus makes a profit. What 
better Christmas gift than a lovely carpet? 


Mince pies and plum pudding. Atmore’s 
celebrated Mince Meat and English Plum 
Pudding, are prepared with care from the 
choicest materials, and are always ready for 
use. They dispense with labor and worry, 
and can be relied upon. 


The Archway Bookstore is one of the in- 
stitutions of Boston and of great attraction. 
Every department of literature is represent- 
ed on the crowded bookshelves and at pric- 
es notable as being the lowest to"be found 
in the city. Send for catalogue, and note 
prices. 


‘‘We are ready” —W.B. Clarke & Corrutb, 
ithily advertises for 340 Washingtou street. 
They ace always ready at this bookstore, 
with a constantly renewed stock, taking in 
every work worth reading. The new and 
fresh books are placed conspicuously. All 
are offered at remarkably low prices. 


The Union flannels, manufactured by 
Geo. Frost & Co., we do not hesitate to 
call superb in every way. Fine and excel- 
lent in texture, comfortable in fit and wear, 
no lady should consider her wardrobe 
complete without them. As a gift, they 
will clothe the body and keep the heart 
warm. 


Ladies who desire eas 
fur garments, should lon Joseph A. 
Jackson, 412 Washin street. His ad- 
vertisement partly tells the story. Mr. 
Jackson isan adept in the selection of furs, 
having handled such goods for nearly thirty 
years. His seal-skins and other furs are 
genuine in kind, color and durability. 


Few bookstores in vears past have catered 
so successfully to the tastes of buyers of 
holiday books as Estes & Lauriat, opposite 
the “Old South.” This year they fairly 
surpass themselves in their elegant display 
of Christmas books in all departments. The 
English bibles, prayer books and hyimuoa!s 
in cases, photograph and cabinet albums, 
and Christmas 8, are among the best in 
the city. 














and reliable 


“The Doctor told Me 


to take a blue pill, but I didn’t, for I had 
already been poisoned twice by mercury. 
The dru told me to try Kidney-Wort, 
andI did. It was just the thing for my 
billiousness and constipation, and now I am 
as well as ever.” Torpid kidneys and liver 
is the trouble, for which Kidney-Wort al- 
ways proves to be the best remedy known. 
—Hartford Courant. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 

. 5, 3.30 Pm, Prof. William W. Goodwin of 

Harvard University, will read a paper on “Schiie- 
mann’s Discoveries at Troy and Mycene.’ 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont street, Dec. 4, at 3 P. M. - 
er, Miss Horatia 8. Ware. Subject, “Which shall it 
be, Gentleness or Gentility?” omen invited. 


To Let.—To ladies only—first class rooms for 
lodging—in residerce facing tne Boston Common. 
Address, Steadfast, Woman's Journal office. 


TWeacher.—An accomplished teacher would 
teach English branches in a private school or famil 
in or near Boston, in return for her board or small 
salary. Address, LITERATURE, office Woman's 
Journal. 


A Teacher is desired for a emal! private school 
in Georgia. All expenses will be paid there, while 
there, and back. For further particulars, inquire at 
Woman's Journal office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 























The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, instructor, will be closed during Thankegiving 
week. Applications for the new class forming for 
Nov. 28, re AW made in writing during the vaca- 
tion, and will be promptly answered. 





Games of English and Bible History. 
Beautiful holiday gift. “Charming games, full of 
instruction ana amusement.”—Frances E. Willard. 
“Of all the games ever invented for children and 
those of more mature age. these seem co me to unite 
the moet merits..".—N. Y. Paper. Price of each, 50 
cents; postage free. Small stamps received. Men- 
tion this paper, and adaress, MRS. A. H. BIRCH, 
Lindsborg, McPherson Co., Kan. 


Christmas Cards! 


Best Cards of All Manufacturers. 











We shall offer only new, fresh Cards (not one old, 
soiled Card in our collection.) 
Wholesale Agents in Now England for 
MARCUS WARD & CO, 


L. PRANG & CO. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon Street. 


Early Buyers will avoid Holiday Rush. Sample 
Books when desired. 


Hewins & Hollis, 
47 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Respectfully ask attention to their very large and 
carefully-selected stock of 


Men’s Fine Furnishings. 


Cartwright & Warner's Merino and Scarlet Cash- 
mere Underwear, Morley’s heavy Cotton Underwear, 
Silk Underwear, the Patent Pantaloon Drawers. 

SCOTCH GOODS. 

Shetland Lambs’ Wool, Fine Buckanew Wool and 
Scotch Worsted Shirts and Drawers; Sanquhar, 
Perth, Inverness, Armada and Gairlock Socks and 
long Hose, and a small quantity of the celebrated and 
curious 








FAIR AISLE SOCKS. 


Ladies’ Spencers from the Shetland Isles, Men's 
Jackets, Gloves and Moffatees, Travelling Rugs, 
Mauds and Tam o’ Shunter Bonnets. 


Bicycle Stockings. 


London-made Mackintosh and Waterproof Coats 
and Ducking Suits, English Dressing Gowns and 
Jackets, Japanese Dressing Gowns and Jackets, 
East India Chogas. 

English and French Silk Hamdkerchiefs, Silk Um- 
brellas, English Riding Whips, Hunting Crops and 
Dog Whips, Dent’s Driving Gloves, Reynier’s Dog- 
skin and Castor’s Gloves, Courvoisier’s Kids. 


SOULE’S PATENT RAW-HIDE 
TRUNKS. 


NECH WwWHAR. 


Rich, long Scarfs and Windsors. In made up 
Scarfs, all the desirable new shapes. The Claudent 
Scarf is still popular, but has a rival ina new Eng- 
lish shave called the Glencoe, or G. C., designed ex- 
pressly for high waistcoats. 
Silk Mufflers, Silk Wristers, aud all the little ar- 
ticles that make up a well-appointed wardrobe. 
English and French fancy Flannel Travelling 
Shirts and Pajahmas. 
Fine Shirts carefully made to order. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Miss M. 8. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to Fo anon desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 








27 A Beacon St.,, Cor. Bowdolia St, 


We Are Ready 


To show our large stock of recent English Publi- 
cations. 


W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MRS. J. D. MILLER,: 


Teacher of DR. GUILMETTE’S SYSTEM OF YO- 
CAL TECHNIQUE, for development of the Singing 
and Reading Voice. Special attention given to 
strengthening the Respiratory Organs. ne term 
will double the power of singing and reading voices. 
Private lessons given, and classes formed. For par- 
ticulars inquire at 517 Washington street, room 5. 
Hours from 12 M. to6 P. M. 











THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 
Expressly made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
bm § Shoes. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 
TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 


TO FIND 
WHAT YOU WANT 


Without trouble or delay, and for the LOWEST 
PRICES, examine the largest and best selected 


Holiday Gift Books 


Ever offered to the Boston public. 


All the new ART BOOKS of the season, together 
with 


Standard Works 


Of every description. 
Fiction, Belles-Lettres and 
Reference Books. ‘ 
In New ard Unique Fine Binding, 


Many of tne designs having been made expressly 
fcr our use. 


Superior Photograph and Cabinet 
Albums, English Bibles, Prayer 
Books and Hymnal ca cases. 


In Sealskin, Morocco and Calf Bindings. 


Christmas 
Cards. 


A choice and very desirable selection from all the 
famous makers of the world, together with original 
Hand-painted Cards. 


Juvenile and Toy Books. 


The best possible assortment from English and 
American publishers, carefully selected. 


(3 We offer to our friends and 
the public our entire stock at 
the Lowest Prices Possible, 

Ge” Four new and original Chromo Cards to 


every customer. Boys and Girls, be sure your books 
come from 


ESTES & LAURIATS 


301-305 Washington St. 


OPPOSITE “OLD SOUTH.” 


We Are Ready 


To show our finely bound Bibles, Prayer Books and 
Hymnals. 


W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Books! 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
LINE IN BOSTON. 
Every Department of Literature Represented. 


Our Prices are noted as being the LOW- 
EST to be found IN THE CITY. 


We have laid in for the Holidays an Immense 
Stock of all the New and Popular 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Standard Works, 
Juveniles, 
Works of Fiction, 
And Poetry, &c. &c. 


We buy in Largest Quantities and get Lowest Prices, 
of which we give our Customers the 
Advantage. 


ALBUMS. 


A Large and Elegant Line at Exceedingly Low 
Prices. 


A Full Assortment of Scrap and Autograph Books, 
Bibles, Prayers and Hymnals, etc. 


ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE. 


Dewolfe, Fiske & Co., 


365 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Poetry, 














JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


We Are Ready 


To receive single subscriptions to all leading Period- 
icais at CLUB RATES. 


W B. Clarke & Carruth, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Fin =e FUR S. 
JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington Street, 


Boston. 


Has now open a stock of RICH FUR GOODs, exceptionally select and desirable in quality and style, 
comprising 


FINE SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


manufactured of carefully selected seal skins, of undoubted genuineness in kind and color, which we can 


confidently recommend for superior richness an: 


durability. JR- 
of the newe-t fashions, in Sicilliene, Satin De hg Gre Ay pg 


CIRCTLARS AND DOLMaNS 
in, and other popular silks, lined with E:mine, 


Amefesn Soo = yo Soames, Stems and untrimmed. 
ne ate ap onnets in al) the desirable and most beautiful styles of the season. Fur Trimmings 
in great variety. Muffs, Collars and Cuffs, Seal and Otter Mits, Gloves b= Gauntlets, For Mats, Foot Muffs, 


Children’s Carriage Wraps, e' 


We give particular 


te, 
attention to the manufacture of SEAL SACQUES TO ORDER, producing a thor- 


oughness of finish and nicety of fit, with features for convenience, comfort and elegance that will insure the 


fullest satisfa tion. OLD SEAL SACQUES repaired, red yed, altered and trimme 


make them stylish and serviceable. 


with appropriate furs, to 














ATMORES 
Celebrated Mince Meat. 


All Ready to Put Between the Crusts and Bake. 








ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 


A delicious article, poody for the table. 
reparing these favorite dis 


provison dealers. 


Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 
ines by using ATMORE'S goods, which J , yi 
rom CHOICEST materials, and are indeed “labor-seving lexeries.” Foreaie Oa eles ene 


or sale by all leading groceries and 








The Health’ Foods 


DUCED BY THE 


HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 
pounds, tney ure not liquid ‘“‘remedies;"’ neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 


tion. 
THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bar:ey, etc.) selected for their richness in nu- 
triment, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalides, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Cerea! Cofiee, Universal 
Food, Diahetic Flour, ete. 

Health Food Agency, 199 Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelbam) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 


We Are Ready — 


To show our fine stock of Photograph Albu ms, 
made to our order in Europe. 


W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Christmas Cards. 
Mexican Feather Birds. 





Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
re laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Used in 





for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wi:l thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ‘he 
thickest ae carpet. We also manu- 
facture the “Hub,” avery simple and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ez- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
12 Portland Street, Boston, 


the best 





Houses" 


We Are Ready | 


To show our very large and complete collection o 
Children's Books, suitable for all ages. 


B. Clarke & Carruth, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET. 


FROST & ADAMS, , 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Heliday Cards, 
837 Cornhill, Boston. 
CHAS. J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN* 


Artists’ Materials, 


No, 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


Safe Investment, — 
The lowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
crued interest, coupon bonds or debentures, in sums 
of $200 and upwards, bearing six per cent. interest 

yable semi-annually, at the Chemical Nationa 

ank, New York. ‘l'hese debentures are secured b 
mo on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-up capital of the IOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY is $250,000, and its ten years of 


Ww. 











RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World’s Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, 80 easy to 
do, such cefal designs. Mrs. OREAU 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now peony for inspection specimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 


Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given an 


original designs now ready for this work. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Dried Grasses, Pampas Plumes, 


AND IMMORTELLE DESIGNS. 
Fresh flowers in newest designs for every occasion. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, FLORISTS, 





7 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON. 


Now is the Time 
; TO GET YOUR 
WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 





ders by mail promptly attended to. 





ful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,000,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and full 
particulars, with responsible references, will be fur- 
nished on application. - Address, 


c, E, FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


We Are Ready 


To show all the New Miscellaneous Books. 


W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Ladies. 


We are now ‘prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hate and Bonnets in the 
best ible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 535 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. All 
the new fall styles now ready. B.C. STINSON, 

Manager. 











, 





Boston Cooking School, 
159 TREMONT STREET, BUSTON, 


© Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P. M. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., LLL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
- superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


J 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Flee ct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s flospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopa- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecturer, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of materia]) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 


We Are Ready 


To show all the Fine Gift Books of the season. 


W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET. 
’ . : 
he 
Woman's Medical College=Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


The Union Under Flannel. 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868, and Feb. 5, 1881. 


The ever increasing popularity of 
this most sensible hygienic garment 
fully warrants us in making an earnest 
request to all ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Flanne s, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass, without purchasing a set of these 
suits and giving them a fair trial, La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers, and furthermore that it is dif- 
ficult to express in words the feeling of 
ease and comfort derived from wearing 
the-e snite. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once,and you will 
never want to wear the others.” 

By reference to the drawing, it will be seen 
that the vest and drawers are in one, being knitted 
together in process of manufacture, forming a con- 
tinuous garment from the neck to the wrists and 
ankles, clothing the whole body evenly and fitting it 
closely. 

1 t.ese flannels are manufactured expressly for us 
from the finest white cashmere and merino, and also 
in cheaper grades. 

In ordering, send for one size larger than is usually 
worn in ordinary vests; or, if the person is unusually 
tall or fully developed, send for two sizes larger. 
Forexample: If a lady usually wears a No. 32 Vest, 
she would want a No. 34 Suit; or, if very tall or 
stout, it would be safer to order a No. 36. 


PRICE LIST. 


: Ladies’, in Fall and Winter Weight. ~ 
Retail | r suit. 
Style. 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 
73 Cut and Seamed, 2.45 2,60 2.75 2.90 3.05 3.20 3.15 
1500 Full Fashioned. 3.50 3.75 4,00 4.25 4.50 4.75 6.00 
CASHMERE 


3000 Full Fashioned. 4,50 4.75 5.00 5.26 5.50 5.75 6.00 
EXTRA CASHMERE, 
4000 Fall Fashioned. 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00°6.25 6.50 6.75 


Misses’, in Fall aud Winter Weight. 








In Sizes. 





Retail per suit. 
Style. In Sizes. 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 
MERINO. 
74 Cut and Seamed. 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.952.052,15 * 
CASHMER 


530 Full Fashioned. 2.55 2.70 2.85 3,00 3.15 3.80 3.45 
* Do not make. 





Ladies’, in Summer Weight. 





Retail per euit. 
Style. Be Sizes, 


ind 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 

2210 Cut and Seamed. 2.10 2.20 2.80 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.70 
MERINO. 

520 Full Fashioned, 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 6.00 6.25 


The Uuion Under Fiani:.el may be found at all the 
Leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country, 
or will be forwarded by us to any part of the United 
States by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Remittance should be sent by P. O. Order, or Reg- 
istered Letter. Address 

GEO, FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Send for circulars. Please meution this paper. 
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